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LITBRATURA. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


In a mountain glen a streamlet sprung, 
From a rude and rocky bed, 

The wild flowers over its margin hung ; 

And their odorous incense round it flung, 
Where ita glancing waters sped. 





In sooth ’twas a bright and joyous stream, 
As it laughed in its infant glee, 
And kissed by the warm sun’s amorous beam, 
It murmuring flowed; oh! nought could seem 
More sportive, happy, and free. 


The young rose bathed her blushing face 
In its pure and sparkling tide ; 

And the lily fair, in her queenly grace, 

Her beauties loved in its wave to trace, 
With her glance of maiden pride. 


But that bounding streamlet onward flew, 
Afar from its native glen ; 

No wild flowers now on its margin grew, 

And near amid cultured plains it drew, 
To the noisy haunts of men. 


And though garden flowrets round it shone 
More fair than the wild glen bore, 

Yet the sunny smile from its face was gone, 

And slow and silent it wandered on, 
Unheeding the lovely shore. 


And farther yet, in its onward course, 
The broad stream proudly flowed ; 
The rude winds sang for it music hoarse, 
And the tempest smote it with angry force, 
Till its foamy crest it showed. 


And a proud and mighty river it grew ; 
And it gained a name from men ; 
And they feared the wrath of its waters blue, 
Nor dreamed of the tranquil time it knew, 
Ere it left its own loved glen. 


In the ocean’s boundless depths at last, 
A goal that river found ; 

And its course of strife and passion past, 

It sought for rest in those waters vast, 
Where no fathom line can sound, 


Oh say, is not that warring tide 

Like man’s ambitious life ? 
Condemned from tranquil joys to glide, 
And ‘mid oblivion’s waters wide, 

To end his course of strife. 





KEATS. 
The world he dwelt in was a solitude ; 
And he a flitting shade,—a spectre pale,— 
A voice, like that embodied in the gale, 
When in its softest whisper it hath wooed 
A Naiad in her cave. Earth’s common brood, 
Trampling the flowers, which Heaven’s own sweets exhale 
Looked on him as a glow-worm, or a snail, 
Crushed under foot, if in their way it steod : 
And so they crushed him. 
’T was a grateful boon, 
To send him early from this world of sorrows ; 
For his young heart, dried up and withered soon, 
Having no joy, save what from love it borrows—- 
Love, like his own Endy mion’s for the moon— 
And hope, the rainbow spanning our to-morrows. 


Snsiniiliitiesieiann 
ENGLAND'S WOODEN WALLS.—THE VANGUARD. 
BY JOSEPH ALLEN, E8Q, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS.” 

By the most singular coincidence, two ships—the Vanguard and Victory—- 
have, since England had a navy, existed ; and none can lay claim to participa- 
tion in deeds more noble or more important to the welfare of England, than 
have been performed in ships bearing these names. Vanguard is a name co- 
eval with that of Victory, and first appears in the list of shipping provided for 
repelling the dreaded invasion of England of the “Invincible Armada,” in 1588. 

The Vanguard at that time, is described to have been a ship of 500 tons, and 
was commanded by Capt. William Winter. The part taken by the ship on the 
occasion of the various attacks upon the Spanish fleet, is not expressly stated ; 
but where all are reported to have behaved well, and where the effects of British 
prowess were seen in the destruction of England’s huge enemies, little need be 
said of the actions of an individual ship. 

In 1615, a Vanguard was repaired, but is afterwards described asa ship of 

600 tons; whether, therefore, this is the identical ship above-mentioned, or ano- 
ther bearing the same name, remains a matter of some doubt. The difference 
of 100 tons, where tonnage measurement was in great uncertainty, would not 
oblige us to discountenance the belief that it was the same ship, and had under- 
gone a thorough repair. The duration of ships built at an early period, was 
very great, as is evidenced by the ‘‘ Sovereign of the Seas,” mentioned in Der- 
rick’s Memoirs of the Navy, page 285.* 
; This original Vanguard, presuming it to be so, mounted 40 brass guns ; and 
in 1620, bore the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Hawkins, in an expedition 
under Sir Robert Mansell, fitted out against pirates and corsairs. The results 
of this expedition were not very conclusive. 

King James I., about the twenty-second year of his reign, gave a promise 
to the Ambassador to the French King, to afford the French monarch the assist- 
ance of some ships. King James, however, died before being called upon for 
the promised aid; but in 1625, Charles [. having come to the throne, appoint- 
ed ‘the Vantguard of the Navy Royall,” and seven armed merchant-ships, for 
that service. Capt. John Pennington was appointed Admiral in the * Vant- 


guard,” and ordered to proceed to the Court of France ; an assurance having 





without express warrant from his own Sovereign. 


tors to their King andcountry. The latter, in resentment of this insult, “ grew 
into a fury and tumult, weighed anchor, and set sail for England, saying, they 
would rather be hanged at home, than surrender the ships, or be slaves to the 
French, and fight against their own religion.” 

The British squadron accordingly returned to the Downs, and Admiral Pen- 
nington acquainted the Duke of Buckingham with the circumstances; but by 
the insidious assurances and artful promises of the Duke, Pennington and his 
ships returned to Dieppe. The Lord Admiral finding that nothing short of a 
mandate from the King would induce the Captains and crews to surrender the 
ships, persuaded Charles to write an order to bey ry “ commanding him to 
deliver the Vantguard and all her furniture, into the hands of the Marquess d’Ef- 
fiat, and require the seven merchant-ships to do the same, with instructions, in 
case of backwardness on their parts, to compel them, even to sixking.” Pen- 
ningten complied with this order somewhat too readily ; but the merchant-ships 
prepared to resist to the last extremity ; and the result was, that the Vanguard 
or Vantguard opened fire upon the English ships, and compelled all except the 
Great Neptune, commanded by Sir Ferdinando Gorge, to submit. The latter 
bravely resisted, and succeeded in making an escape from the port. Pennington’s 
compliance with an order so unnational and unpopular, brought upon him the an- 
ger of a party at that time daily gaining strength ; and the act was never for- 
given or forgotten by the king’s enemies, or the naval service 

This Vanguard was never, that we can find, returned ; but in 1641, another 
ship of 751 tons, appears on a List of the Navy, published at that time, and was 
then commanded by Capt. Blith. But no other mention is made of the name, 
until 1652, when, on account of the skirmish between Tromp and General 
Blake, in May, 1652, and a consequent rupture with Holland, a fleet of 38 sail, 
under the orders of Blake, was fitted out tocruise off the coast of Holland, the 
Vanguard, a ship of 46 guns, was placed under the command of Capt. Nicholas 
Haddock, a name famous for gallant deeds. 

In the celebrated fight off Portland, in February, 1652-3, the Vanguard bore 
the flag of General Monk; and in the month of May following, we find a Van- 
guard—probably a new ship—of 56 guns, and 390 men, bearing the flag of that 
fine old seaman, Vice Admiral Joseph Jordan. The fleet to which this ship be- 
longed, was under the joint command of Generals Biake, Monk, and Deane, 
and consisted in all of 105 ships of war, mounting 3840 guns, and manned 
with 16,269 seamen. 

On the 2nd June, 1653, an action took place off Yarmouth, and the Dutch 
under Tromp in equal number retreated to their own coasts ; but the English 
pursued them, and on the 4th aignally defeated them. The number of prison- 
ers amounted to 1350 ; a Vice-Admiral’s and two Rear-Admiral's ship's, and 
eight others were taken, seven sunk, and two blown up. The British loss 
amounted to 126 killed, including General Deane, and 236 wounded. 

During the celebrated fights off Camperdown, on the 29th, 30th, and 31st 
July, in the same year, in which Tromp was killed, the Vice-Admiral thus re- 
cords the proceedings of the Vanguard :— 

** 29th.— Wind westerly, plying off the Texel. About noon espied a ficet 
(which we took to be Admiral Tromp) to the southward, steering to gain the 
wind of us, which they might have done, but they tacked and stood to the south- 
ward. Wechased, the frigates flying before; came to an engagement about 
five in the afternoon: the General, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral, about six. 
Myself followed the General, seeing no good ships to assist him: he then to 
leeward. We continued the fight till nine at night. 

‘*30th.—Wind west, blowing so hard in gusts, could scarcely keep our top- 
sails half-mast high; sometimes down as low as couldstand. Admiral Tromp’s 
ship stood close after usto the southward this morning, within shot, and fired 
several pieces till he came nigh ; then the General, and we, and some, tacked 
after him: be stood about to the northward, and bore towards his fleet to lee- 
ward of him. Our whole ficet stood after, with what sail they could make, 
It pleased God at night to bring the wind to N.N.W., yet we could lay it off 
the shore. 





“31st. Wind southerly.—About eight in the morning, having stood off all 
|the former night to the W.S.W., we came to engagement with the enemy. 
| About seven in the morning, my General, tacking to meet them, each division 
| followed. Most ofthe enemy weathered us, the rest were acattered. We strove 

to gain the wind, which the enemy kept, though many of their ship’s masts were 
| shot by the board, others sunk, to the number of twenty. At last, God gave us 
the wind; upon which advantage, the enemy ran, and we pursued, and contino- 
ed the fight tilleight at night. A little before that one of their Vice-Admirals 
wassunk. Our fleet following the enemy till midnight; then the wind veering 
; about to the W.S.W., rain and thick weather forced our standing off to keep 
from the shore; several ships’ and frigates’ masts, &c., being much shattered. 
Our ship, at her lower-mast, unserviceable; divers shot under water we 
could not stop ; five men slain, about fifteen wounded, three of them dismem- 
bered.” 

In the second Dutch war, commencing 1665, this same Vanguard was com- 
manded by Capt. Jonas Poole, serving in the divisionof the Earl of Sandwich, 
James, Duke of York, being commander-in-chief, or Lord Admiral ; and in the 
celebrated victory of the 3rd June, in which the evolution of breaking the line 
was, for the first time, successfully performed, the Vanguard bore her part. We 
must, vowever, hasten on to trace this celebrated race to the present holder of 
the name. 

In 1678, just at the conclusion of the third Dutch war, a new Vanguard, to 
mount 90 guns, was built at Portsmouth, by one Daniel Fuzer. This ship was 
first commissioned by Capt. Richard Carter in 1691 (the same who, as Rear- 
Admiral, was killed in action un the 29th May, 1692,) and on account of cer- 
tain hostile preparations of the French, having for their object the restoration of 
James to the throne of England, formed one of a large fleet fitted out and 
cruising in the Channel. The Vanguard was paid off by Capt. Graydon in | 
1697, and after this time was never employed. ‘This ship was lost in Chatham 
river during the hurricane known as “* The Great Storm in 1703 ;’’* but the ship | 
being at the time laid up in ordinary, no one was lost in her. 

Another Vanguard was built shortly afterwards, but of this ship little is re- | 
corded ; and in 1748, onthe th of April, a Vanguard, of 70 guns was launched | 
at Cowes, being previously commissioned by Capt. the Hon. John Hamilton ; | 
but during the term of this officer’s command, the ship remained in Hamoaze as 
a guard ship. On the 12th of November, 1751, Capt. Hamilton was superseded | 
by Capt. Hyde Parker, and the ship sailed to Minorca and back ; but nothing 
interesting in her history presents itself. The Vanguard was commanded by 
Capt. Frederick Rogers from January to October, 1753, then by Capt. the Hor 
j; John Byron. 





‘ nal ‘anit w ' ‘ : pms 
been previously signified, that this force was not to be employed against Ro- | station, vo which she was attaclied till the year 1760. 


chelle, or any of the protestants then in insurrection in France. 
pe , 
The squadron arrived at Dieppe, at which place Pennington received orders 
from the Lord Admiral (Duke of Buckingham.) and Secretary C 


onway, to de- 
liver up the ships to the French. 


These orders were put into his hands by the 
Duke de Montmorency, who urged him with great earnestness to receive a body 
of Fiench troops on board, and join him in reducing the revolted Rochellers 
Penrington, however, was found prooi against offers of advancem¢ 
810s, 


tand pen- 
and resolutely declared he would not surrender nor discharge a man, 


* Built at Woolwich, 1637 ; rebuilt, 1654. In 1687, the original wood of her was so 
bard, that “it was no easy matter to driv ’ 


ive 2 Halli it. 











On the 19th of June, 1786, the Vanguard, still commanded by | Admiral. a d 
- . . , a — lorand } , to, an 
| Capt. Byron, joined Admiral Boscawen on the North American station ; but was | rhe V anguard, with the Orion and Alexander, put to rege ot “"C : t 
: ; ; nina : ‘ , yom r Toulon ere. on » 7 ne ytain 
paid off in November, and re-commissioned in September, 1757, by Commodor: proceeded to the rendezvous off Toulon, where, on the 7th of June, Cay . 
| Robe : ! } " North | Troubridge ioined. with ten sail of the line* and the 50-gun ship Leander. 
vobert Swanton, under whose command she returned to the North American roubridge joined, with ten sail QO. the | saith 8 
j ~¢ r i i. s ¢ ne t Wutine ioine e Vangu with tl eering intelligence 
| On the 16th of May, 1760, the Vanguard performed an important service in } cat le Sth of June tl ne OL Nel — ma uadron of ten sail 
sh] 1 , + : , - 1, | tat Earl St neent had ced | Wi SON'S OFS 2 < es" . 
| obliging the French forces, which had marehed from Montreal to the attack | af tie line. then how expected When off Barcelona, on the 2nd, the 
| of Quebec to de camp, and at the same time two French frigates were destroy- | Muti spoke the Alemene, Capt. George Hope, and other frigate and ¢ “pt. Hope, 
t , . - 6 al bog ; \ iard. that mpessible she cot 
| ed by his squadron. The Vanguard continued during the remainder of this— | imag from the led ard, that me ae memh of he 
+} ] _ , > ar ry ‘ ye at t 1 igth 1 Capt ardy toy 1 in search of her 
| he celebrated Seven Years’ War—to be commanded by the same Captain, | ° et rts of S$ ( Hardy replied, tha s instructions, he 
bein Se matiniing 
—— was to ert . To p in with Sir H V », and that noth 
* This dreadful storm commenced at about eleven o’ kat night on the 26th of — 1 wriiten order s ce him to depa om them. Had Capt. Hope 
November, and was felt all over England. The mischief done London was esti- | remained at the rence is with the Mutine, the frigates would have been wih 
mated at £1,000.000 The city of Bristol suffered to the am of £150,000. Put 1 in chase of e Fre h fleet: and it orally certain that Bonaparte 
the greatest loss fell upon the Navy : thirteeen ships were totaliy wrecked, and 15 h een fall v efore reaching Egy The results in that aaah 
= y ging to them perishe {, amongst whom was Rear-Admiral Basil Be have : iwiul for the enemy, in the crowded agd jumbered state of thes 
mont. 


And on this positive refusal, | and was variously employed, sometimes in the Channel, and at others in the 
the French Admiral's Secretary declared Pennington and his efficers to be trai- | West Indies. 











| Bonaparte, quitted Toulon; of wh 





We next come to the seventh Vanguard—the ship which, bearing the flag of 
Nelson, gained one of the most decisive victories in our annals. This ship 
was launched from Deptford Dockyard in 1787: her builder was Sir Henry 
Peake. The dimensions of this ship were precisely similar to those of the 
Bellerophon. She was one of the small-class 74 gun ships, of 1644 tons only, 
and her armament and crew were the same as the Bellerophon’s. Like most 
of the ships of her class, the Vanguard was, although not a fast sailer, a use- 
ful, handy ship, and sailed moderately well. 

During the Spanish and Russian armaments, in 1790 and 1791, she was com- 
manded by Capt. A. S. Hammond. Capt. John Stanhope commissioned her in 
Portsmouth Harbour on the 12th of February, 1793, at the commencement of 
the War; and after being manned, the Vanguard was attached to the Channel 
Fleet, under Lord Howe, and was present during the chase of the French fleet, 
in October, 1793. To this fleet she was attached till March, 1794, when she 
was ordered to the West Indies with a convoy ; and on the 13th of May, Capt. 
Stanhope was superseded at Martinique by Capt. Charles Sawyer. Shortly af- 
terwards, Commodore (subsequently Rear-Admiral) Charles Thomson hoisted 
his broad pendant in her, and on the 6th of November, Capt. Simon Miller su- 
perseded Capt. Sawyer. During the various operations of Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Jervis in the West Indies, at the taking of the islands, the Vanguard was 
attached to the squadron. 

On the 5th of June, 1795, she chased and captured the French 20 gun cor- 
vette Perdrix, only two days from Guadaloupe. 

On the 16th of July, Rear-Admiral Thomson shifted his flag into the 
Montague, and Capt. Simon Miiler retained command of the ship until the 
27th of August, 1797, when, having returned to England with a convoy she 
was paid off at Chatham. 

On the 24th of December, 1797, Lieut. William S. Parkinson commissioned 
the Vanguard for the flag of Rear-Admiral Nelson, who was by this time 
scarcely recovered from his recent wound received at Teneriffe. Capt. Edward 
Berry joined a day or two afterwards; and onthe 29th of March, 1798, Nel- 
son's flag (blue at the mizen) was hoisted. 

The Vanguard, after suffering much delay from foul winds, quitted England 
on the 9th of April, taking charge of the Lisbon convoy on her way. , On the 
19th of April, she arrived and anchored off Cadiz, where she found Lord St. 
Vincent, with his flag flying en board the Villede Paris. The arrival of the 
gallant Nelson was particularly pleasing to Lord St. Vincent, aud who thus ex- 
pressed himself in aletter to Lord Spencer :—* The arrival of Admiral Nelson 
has given me new life. You could not have gratified mé moie than by send- 
ing him: his presence in the Mediterranean is so very essential that I mean 
to put the Orion and Alexander under his command, with the addition of three 
or four frigates, andto send him away to endeavour to ascertain the real object 
of the preparations making by the French.” 

In accordance with the intention above expressed, Sir Horatio in the Van- 
guard, with the Orion and Alexander, Capts. Sir James Saumarez and Alexander 
Ball, with the frigates Caroline, Flora, Emerald, Terpsichore, and corvette 
Bonne Citoyenne, sailed on the 2nd of May for Gibraltar, with orders to pro- 
ceed up the Mediterranean, and endeavour to ascertain, by every means in his 
power, either upon the coast of Provence or Genoa, the objects of the French 
expedition. Sir Horatio expressed his anxiety to have the 50 gun ship Lean- 
der, Capt. Thompson, with him, but thie was refused ; however, circumstances 
eventually brought this junction to pass. 

Although Nelson was greatly indebted to Lord St, Vincent for the distinc- 
tion thus conferred on so young an Admiral, it was not to his Lordship only ; for 
it was the suggestion of Earl Spencer, that “if it was necessary to send a 
detachment of the fleet up the Mediterranean, it should be placed under the 
command of Sir Horatio Nelson, whose knowledge,” he writes, “ of that part 
of the world, as well as his activity and disposition, seem to qualify him in a 
peculiar n.anner for that service.” aan : 

On the 17th of May, the squadron having arrived of Cape Sicie, intelli- 
gence was brought on board the Vanguard, by means of a captured privateer, 
that the enemy had nineteen sail of the linc in Toulon, including some Vene- 
tians—fifteen of which were ready for sea; and that Bonaparte, at the head of 
an immense body of troops, was expected soon to embark, but his destination 
remained a mystery. — 

While Nelson, with his small squadron, remained in the vicinity of so pow- 
erful an enemy, an accident occurred, which, for the moment, appeared to crush 
the budding hopes of the aspiring Admiral. On the afternoon of the 20th of 
May, when standing in towards Sardinia, with the wind from north-west, the 
Vanguard at 4h p.m., had royals set, and little danger was imagined to be near. 
At 5h. the wind freshened, and sail was accordingly reduced, until, at 10h. p.m., 
the ship was under close-reefed topsails. At 11h. the fore and mizen topsails 
were handed, and at midnight it was blowing a complete hurricane, with a 
heavy cross sea. At 1h. 30:n. a.m, while attempting to hand the maintopsail, 
the maintopmast was carried away, taking with it two men, who were unhappi- 
ly lost overboard, and a third was killed by a fall fromaloft. At 2h., the ship, 
having now no sail set to steady her, rolled away her mizentopmast, and at 4h., 
the furemast went by the board. In clearing away the wreck, a Midshipman, 
Mr. Thomas Meek, or (called in a letter of Nelson's) Monk, was killed. The 
wreck of the foremast becoming entangled with the best bower anchor, it was 
found necessary to cut it away to clear the ship from the mast, which was 
doing mach injury to the ship. The situation of the Vanguard was most de- 
plorable ; and, as Nelson wrote, the meanest frigate out of France would at 
the time have been deemed an unwelcome guest. 

In the morning the Orion and Alexander came to her assistance, and the lat- 
ter, taking the disabled ship in tow, made sail for Sardinia. Being unable to 
reach Oristan Bay, the squadron bore up for St. Peter's ; and, through the great 
skill of Captain Saumarez in finding out the proper anchorage, the three ships 
were brought safely to anchor on the 22nd; but the frigates under Captain Hope 
were ordered to rendezvous off Toulon. By the indefatigable exertions of 
every man and officer on board the squadron, the Vanguard was by the night of 
the 26th jury rigged, and ready for sea. Mr. James Morrison, the carpenter of 
the Alexander, is in particular mentioned for the part he performed in refitting 
the Vanguard. 

On the day preceding that on which the Vanguard was disabled, the French 
fleet, consisting of thirteen sail of the line, eight frigates, and ships armed en 
flitte, to the amount, in all, of seventy-two vessels of war, and near four hun- 
dred transports, containing about 10,000 sailors, and 36,000 troops, under 

ch fact intelligence soon reached the Rear- 
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These ships were the Culloden, Troubridge ; Goliath, Foley ; Minotaur, Lewis; 
Defence, Peyton ; Bellerophon, Darby ; Majestic, Westcott; Zealous, Hood ; 
Swiftsure, Hallowell; Theseus, Miller; Audacious, Gould ; and Leander, 
Thompson ; all picked ships, and in beautiful order. In conveying the Rear- 
Admiral’s official instructions, Lord St. Vincent added :—* By a private letter 
from Lord Spencer, I am led to believe that you are perfectly justifiable in 
pursuing the French to any part of the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Morea, Archi- 
pelago, or even Black Sea, should their destination be to any of those 
parts : and,” his Lordship further adds, “thoroughly sensible of your zeal, 
enterprise, and capacity, at the head of a squadron of ships so well ap- 
pointed, manned, and commanded, I have the utmost confidence in the suc- 
cess of your operations.” How well placed was this confidence the sequel 
roved, 

. On the 12th of June the squadron passed Cape Corse. The Mutine brig, 
having been despatched ahead to search Telamon Bay, returned onthe 13th 
without success; and the squadron made sail, passing between the islands of 
Planosa and Elba. On the 14th, being off Civita Vecchia, a small Tunisen 
cruiser was spoken, whose Captain reported that on the 4th, he had passed 
through the French fleet, of about two hundred sail, off the north-west end of 
Sicily, steering to the eastward, which however was false. On the 15th the 
Vanguard was off to Ponza Islands; and, not having any news, despatched 
Capt. Troubridge in the Mutine to Naples, to gain what information he could 
from Sir William Hamilton and General Acton. The Mutine rejoined without 
any precise information, and the Vanguard and squadron passed through the 
Faro of Messina. 

On the 20:h the Mutine, which had been sent to Messina for intelligence, 
joined, with news that Malta had been taken by the French fleet on the 12th, 
and for Malta all sail was accordingly made, with a fine breeze at north- 
west. On the 22nd, being off Cape Passaro, the Mutine learnt, from a Genv- 
ese or Ragusan brig, that the French fleet had quitted Malta on the 18th, 
and from this time no certain knowledge of the destination of the enemy 
could be gained ; but, desirous of losing no time, the course of the British 
fleet was shaped for Egypt. Onthenight of the 23rd of June the two fleets 
were only a few miles apart, and how a meeting was avoided must remain a 
mystery. 

On the 28th the Vanguard and her anxious followers reached Alexandria ; 
but only a few Turkish vessels were there, and Caytain Hardy was despatched 
for information, but in vain. The anxiety of Nelson was most painful, and his 
letter to Earl St. Vincent is so strongly marked by zeal stretched to its utmost 
verge, that we cannot avoid making an extract. After reviewing the proceed 
ings of this cruize, in which he clearly proves that sound and clear judgment 
influenced every act, he says, ‘‘ The only objection I can fancy to be started is 
—You should not have gone such a long voyage without more certain infor- 
mation of the enemy’s destination. My answer is ready—Who was I to get it 
from? The Governments of Naples or Sicily either knew not, or chose to 
keep me in ignorance. Was I to wait patiently until I heard certain accounts! 
If Egypt were their object, before I could hear of them they would have been 
in India. To do nothing was, [ felt, disgraceful ; therefore I made use of my 
understanding, and by it f ought to stand or fall. I am before you Lordship’s 
judgment, which, in the present case, i feel is the tribunal of my country ; and 
if, under al! the circumstances, it is decided that I am wrong, I ought for the 
sake of our country to be superseded.” 

The cause of this bitter disappointment was as follows :—The French 
fleet, after quitting Malta, steered to the eastward; but, instead of keeping 
a direct course for Alexandria, as the British did, made the Island of Candia 
In order to prevent the possibility of any intelligence concerning them being 
conveyed by any merchant-ship or prize, every vessel fallen in with, of 
whatever nation, was destroyed ; and, just three days after Nelsoa in des 
pair had quitted Alexandria, the French fleet arrived in sight of that 
place. The British fleet, after quitting Alexandria, steered for the coast of Ca- 
ramania. 

Tho coast was seen on the 4th of July, from whence the fleet proceeded 
along the southern shore of Candia, crowding all sail to the westward. On 
the 18th the fleet arrived off Sicily ; and, being short of water, Nelson deter- 
mined to enter the port of Syracuse. Although there was no pilot for the har- 
bour, the ships all got safely in, and refreshments of every kind were readily 
obtained. On the 15th the Vanguard and fleet quitted Syracuse, and still in 
a state of ignorance, steered for the Morea. On the 28th the fleet was in 
the Gulf of Coron; and Capt. Troubridge here obtained information, from the 
Turkish Governor, that a fleet had been seen from Candia, standing to the 
south-east, about four weeks previously. Further intelligence to the same pur- 

ort was Obtained, by the Alexander from a merchant-ship; and, with buoyant 

earts, the British ships once more made all sail for Egypt. 

Atl p.m., on the Ist of August, the wind being moderate from north, and 
the weather clear, Alexandria was observed from the Vanguard, bearing south- 
east, seven or eight leagues distant; and at 2h, 30m., in order to collect the 
fleet into one compact body, the Vanguard hauled to the wind, the Alexander 
and Swiftsure being then ten or twelve miles to windward. At 4h. the tower 
of Pharos bore south-south-west, distant about fourteen miles; at which time 
the Zealous made the signal for seeing the French fleet in Aboukir Bay. The 
joy which pervaded each British heart on this announcement was extreme. By 
this time all the ships had been prepared with a cable out of their stern-ports, 
to bring up; and every ship was thoroughly—and, indeed, had been for many 
weeks previously—ready for action. 

At 5h. the Vanguard—which we must now, as far as possible, separate from 
her fleet—bore up for the enemy, sounding. a3 she proceeded. in fifteen, four- 
teen, thirteen, eleven, and ten fathoms. For many days previously the ener- 
getic Admiral had scarcely eaten or slept; ‘‘but on this day he ordered,” says 
his biographers, (Messrs. Clarke and M‘Arthur,) “his dinner to be served, 
during which the dreadful preparation for battle was made throughout the Van- 
pm On his officers rising from table, and repairing to their separate stations, 

e exclaimed, ‘ Before this time to-morrow, I shall] have gained a peerage or 
Westminster Abbey !’” ‘The sign having been made for each shipto form line 
as most convenient ahead and astern of the Admiral, the Vanguard was preced- 
ed in running down upon the enemy by the Goliath and Zealous (whose Cap- 
tain undertook without a chart to pilot the fleet), and, subseqzently—the 
Vanguard having hove-to to pick up a boat—by the Orion, Audacious, and 
Theseus. 

The Goliath, Captain Foley, gallantly led into action; and it is said, that 
this officer conceived the idea, and mentioned it to Captains Troubridge and 
Hood, that a considerable advantage would arise, if the enemy's fleet were 
found moored in line of battle near the land, to lead between them and the 
shore, as the French guns on that side were not likely to be manned or ready 
for action. However talented this design might have been, and certainly was, 
it would, in our judgment, have been equally advantageous, and have been at- 
tended with less risk of the British ships’ firing into each other, had the Rear- 
Admiral’s plan been strictly followed, which was, to anchor the ships on the 
bow and quarter of the enemy. The Leander, it will be observed, did take up 
her station athwart the bows of the Franklin, an 80-gun ship, and, as was ac- 
knowledged, did great injury to the ship she engaged; anda similar plan 
might have been followed by most of the otier ships with equal impunity to them- 
selves. 

Sir Horatio Nelson had resolved, most judiciously, to bend all his energies on 
the van and centre of the enemy’s fleet, rightly considering that, from the state 
of the weather, the rear would be wholly unable to afford any assistance. The 
Vanguard, therefore, steered for the Spartiate, the third ship of the enemy's 
line, already engaged from the in-shore side by the Goliath on the larboard bow. 
After sustaining a raking fire from the three van ships, the Vanguard, at 6h. 
40m., anchored by the stern in eight fathoms water, outside, and distant from 
the Spartiate about sixty yards. A few minutes previously the Theseus had 
anchored on the larboard beam of the Vanguard; but as this position would 
have subjected her to the fire of the Rear Admiral’s ship, the Theseus veered 
cable, and brought up on the Spartiate’s quarter, or be between the Spartiate 
and Aquilon. The principal opponent of the Spartiate, however, was the Van- 

uard, and to this ship's fire, in particular, may be said to have been owing the 
Sementing of the French ship, and her severe loss. 

The Vanguard, in addition to the undivided fire from the Spartiate’s starboard 
guns, suffered much from the reking fire of the Aquilon, whica ship bad, by 
means of a spring, brought her broadside tu bear on the bows of the Vanguard, 
from which cause her seven foremost guns were three times cleared, and one 
repeatedly. The Minotaur at length coming to the Vanguard's assistance, si- 
lenced the Aquilon. 

During the heat of the action Sir Horatio Nelson received a painful, and as it 
was at first generally feared mortal, wound. He was struck immediately over 
the right eye by a piece of langridge, the force of which was happily nearly 
spent. Although the pain was most intense, Nelson, on being led or carried be- 
low to the cockpit, desired, it is said, he might wait until it came to his turn 
among the numerous wounded to be attended to. The surgeon, Mr. Jefferson, 
however, on discovering his presence, immediately proceeded to examine the 
wound, and found that a piece of the skin of his forehead, which had been cut 
to the bone, was hangiug down over the right eye, which for the time completely 
obscured his sight. Mr. Jefferson assured him there was no immediate danger ; 
but Nelson, deeming his wound to be mortal, requested Mr. Comyn*, his chap- 





* Lord Nelson, ever mindful of his old followers, was most anxious to serve this 
entleman, who was afterwards the Chaplain of the Admiral’s ship at Copenhagen, in 
801, On the Wth of June, 1502, a vacancy occurred in the rectorship of Bridgeham 

and Southacre, in the county of Norfolk, by the death of the Rev. James Thorn, and 
Lord Nelson, seizing the opportuntty of recommending one who had claims of such a 
nature upon him, and to whose proper conduct he could bear such honourable testi- 


Che Albion. 


lain, to convey his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson, and at the same time 
ordered the Minotaur to be hailed, and Capt. Louis to be thanked for coming so 
nobly to the Vanguard’s assistance. The surgeon, having dressed and bound up 
the wound, requested the Admiral to remain quiet in the bread-room; but no- 
thing could repress his zealous and enthusiastic disposition. He immediately 
ordered his secretary, Mr. Campbell, to attend him in the bread-room, that no 
time might be lost in writing to the Admiral ; but this gentleman, having himself 





been wounded, on beholding the blind and suffering state of the Admiral, be- 
came so much affected that he could not write. The Chaplain was then sum- 
moned ; but the impatience of Nelson increasing every moment, he took the 
pen, and contrived to write a few words marking his devout sense of the suc- 
cess he had obtained. Shortly afterwards, being left alone, the news that the 
French Admiral’s ship was on fire spread along the decks, and descended to the 
cockpit. Unassisted and unnoticed, amidst the general enthusiasm, Nelson con- 
trived to find his way up the ladders, and, to the astonishment of all, appeared 
again upon the quarter-deck ; and, intent on the duty of compassion, quickly 
dispatched his First Lieutenant, Mr. Galwey, to the relief of the perishing 
Frenchmen. He remained on deck till the awful explosion took place, which 
shook each ship to her kelson, when he was reluctantly persuaded to go to 
his bed. Restless still, he got up, and, suffering as he did, he signed the acting 
commission of Captain Hardy for the Vanguard, in lieu of Capt. Berry, who 
was nominated to go home with the despatches, as well as Capt. Capel’s, for the 
Mutine*. . 

The many details of this glorious action are, we would hope, too strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of all to demand at our hands even a recapitulation of 
them, and we will therefore be content to make a few remarks in reference to a 
book which has recently unhappily appeared, as a memoir of the good and gal- 
lant services of one of Nelson's Captains. Aware of the damp thrown on the 
greatest of all our naval achievements by the professional jealousy which, de- 
spite of the most meritorious services, will arise, we had looked to the Battle 
of the Nile as an instance—a happy instance—of unanimity and unalloyed 
success; but in this, also, have we met a painful disappointment. ‘ It is true,” 
writes Sir John Ross, ‘‘that his (Nelson's) particular favourite, Capt. Trou- 
bridge, was intended for his second in command, instead of Sir James Saumarez ; 
and the latter would, no doubt, have been sent home, according to the orders he 
had received: but, with the chance of such an engagement as that which they 
anticipated, the well-tried Captain of the Orion, and his highly-disciplined ship’s 
crew, could not be spared; and, although Nelson carefully concealed his feel- 
ings towards Saumarez, they were but too manifest by the chary manner in 
which he expressec himself on this and on former occasions.” From the above 
the reader would naturally conjecture that Nelson would, if possible, have sent 
the Orion away ; but, on turning to page 243, we find an extract from a private 
letter written by Sir James Saumarez, in which he says, ‘* Very fortunately for 
me the enemy’s force would not permit Sir H. Nelson to part with me; and the 
sequel has shown the partiality of the Earl's proceeding.” 

Sir John Ross also states the regret which Sir James Saumarez felt at not 
being particularly named in the Rear-Admiral’s despatches, and at his not hav- 
ing received sume particular mark of distinction beyond that of the other Cap- 
tains. One would imagine that, had the gallant Captain really felt so deeply 
upon the occasion, he would have remembered it when writing his official 
account of the action in the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 13th of July, 1801, 
when Captain Keats so nobly and essentially contributed to the victory then 
achieved. . 

That Nelson was attached by the strongest tiesof friendship to Capt. Trou- 
bridge, which might have caused him to wish him the seinor Captain, is most 
true, and friendship will often lead duty ; but never, until the publication we 
have refer/ed to appeared, was it anywhere publicly stated that Nelson did in 
this instance, in any matter, permit his sense of duty to be warped by his private 
feelings, and it would have been well had the subject never been broached, or, 
if previously stated, revived. 

In concluding, for the present, our essay on this distinguished ship, we must 
not forget to record an anecdote, for the authenticity of which we can vouch, as 
we have heard it related by an officer present at the table when the circumstan- 
ces occurred, who has only lately been numbered with the mighty dead. During 
the passage of the Vanguard from Egypt to Naples, several of the wounded 
French Captains were prisoners, or, from the attention they received, more pro- 
perly passengers, on board; and these always dined with the Admiral. While 
hospitably entertaining his gallant guests, (with whom at this time he was not 
well acquainted,) with his head bound up, and still suffering acute pain from his 
wound, his sight being consequently very defective, he handed a case of tooth- 
picks to one of the Captains on his right, when, to his dismay, he found that his 
guest had, by some unfortunate shot, been deprived of his teeth. In order to 
cover the chagrin consequent upon this discovery, he handed his snuff-box to tiie 


Captain on his left, when lo! ‘ confusion worse confounded,” he found that his 
left-hand friend had lost his nose ! 





mony, immediately addressed Lord Chancellor Eldon (in whose gift the presentation 
was) an application in favour of Mr. Comyn, then holding a smail curacy at Chilton 
Candover. A relative of Lord Eldon’s was atthe time waiting for a living ; but his 


Lordship, yielding to the superior claims of Mr. Comyn,remarked that “ nothing 
which Lord Nelson asked for could be refused.” 


The following 1s a copy of the letter addressed by Lord Nelson to Mr. Comyn,which 
strongly marks his anxiety to serve a friend :-— 


** Merton, June 24, 1802. 

‘* My dear Sir,—I send you the Chancellor's letter, and most sincerely congratulate 
you on your preferment ; which, toa person who has conducted himself so prudently 
In pecuniary affairs, will make you truly comfortable. Mr. Thorn died on Monday.— 
Ever yours faithfully, NELSON AND BRonre. 

“Tf you set off on Monday morning I suppose it will do, but of that you must be the 
judge, when the patent will be out ; for I would not lose a moment in getting posses- 
sion. Upon recollection of what you told me of the post-office, I have thought it best 
to send you anexpress whichI shall pay for; and you have only to give the man a 
receipt, and, if you like it, half-a-crown.” 


Mr. Comyn died in 1840, at a good old age, and is succeeded in the living by his son, 
the Rev . Horatio Nelson Comyn. 


* We have given the above particulars principally upon the authority of Clarke and 
M‘Arthur’s Lifeof Nelson. These statements have never, we believe, been disputed, 


and it is certain that those biographers possessed access to documents enabling them 
to write with certainty on most points. 


EE —— 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(Continued from the last Albion.) 
THE STATE ANTE ROOM. 

The Banquet of the Gods is the subject of the ceiling, and a variety of fish 
and fowl are represented on several parts of the coving, the painting by Verrio ; 
several pieces of beautful tapestry, the subjects from the heathen mythology, 
together with exquisite carvings by Gibbon, of fish, game, flowers, fruit, &c., 
are the principal decorations of the apartment. In the recess over the chim- 
ney-piece is a painting on glass of George III. in his coronation robes, from a 
painting by Sir J. Reynolds. 

THE VESTIBULE. 

Is embellished with the star and oak wreath, richly gilt, the walls partly 
wainscoted with polished oak. The ceiling is ornamented with the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter, the star of St. George being entwined in a wreath of 
oak. The Vestibule contains five of West's finest pictures, viz :— 

Edward the Third embracing his Son after the Battle of Cressy. 

Edward, the Black Prince, receiving King John of France prisoner after 
the Battle of Poictiers. 

Philippa, Queen of Edward IIT., at the Battle of Neville’s Cross. 

Edward entertaining his Prisoners afterthe Surrender of Calais. 

Queen Philippa suing for the Burghers of Calais. 





Two fine busts, in terra cotta, of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, occupy 
the angles of this room. 
THE THRONE ROOM. 

This truly splendid room has (with the exception of the throne) received its 
final decorations. The ceiling and cove are highly embellished, the centre is 
composed of large circles formed of the collar of the Order of the Garter; 
small medallions of St. George and the Dragon, richly embossed in variegated 
gold and silver, connect the large circles, the centres of which display the star 
of the order of St. George, the rose, &c. 

That portion of the ceiling immediately over the throne is extremely rich in 
decoration ; the cove contains the British lion, surrounded with palm branches, 
large scrolls of foliage support trusses upholding a bold margin of oak leaves 
and acorns ; these decorations are all in high relief and splendidly gilt. The 
walls are partly of oak, highly polished, and relieved by carvings of fruit and 
flowers by Gibbon. The larger panels of the walls contain velvet of garter 
blue, with the badge and star of the order of the Garter, and the smaller ones 
looking-glass ; araised dais is placed at the western extremity to receive the 
throne, which has been some time in progress. The paintings are :— 

The Installation of the Knights of the Garter B. West. 


Portrait, George IV. ..... Miviade cae Sir T Lawrence. 
Portrait, George IIT........ reer ery Gainsborough. 
PUR, SOREN OV ON. oc occacecdcauepese Sir M. A. Shee. 


George the Third lay in state in this room. 
THE WATERLOO CHAMBER. 
Is 45 feet high, 98 feet long, and 47 feet broad, in the style of architecture 
which flourished in the time of Elizabeth, and is intended as a repository for the 
portraits of eminent men, sovereigns, statesmen, and celebrated military com- 





manders, who were connected with the battle of Waterloo; together with 
trophies of that memorable victory. This gallery receives ligh: from a lantern 
of ground glass, extending the whole length of the room, and is divided into 
five compartments, by light and elegant arches, terminating in pendants of ex- 





treme beauty; from the centre of the side arches are suspended five massive 
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chandeliers of or-moulu. Lions, masks, and grotesque heads holding wreaths 
of flowers and fruit, embellish all the mouldings; at the end of the room, stars 
with the initials W. R., the rose, shamrock, and thistle, fill the various panels; 
the whole of the ceiling and part of the walls are of a light stone colour, the 
lower part of the walls are wainscoted with beautiful light oak. The panelling, 
doors, chimney-pieces, and picture-frames are adorned with the beautiful carv- 
ings of Gibbon ; galleries (for musicians) formed of oak, richly carved, project 
several feet inte the room at either end. The furniture is new and entirely of 
oak (in corresponding style with the room,) covered with crimson plush. The 
carpet of dark morone, panelled and figured with the stars of the civil and mili- 
tary orders of the Bath.—The paintings are as follows :— 


OY ge ee eee Sir T. Lawrence. 
Bard Castlereagh .... 2... cc csceccceces Ditto. 
DEUS 6 ccc cschesee pass venweess oes - Ditto. 

George III........---- accsecaseecdanecd” \CEy, een: 
ee eee. sc eeke one ORS Sed 566 Sir T Lawrence. 
William IV........... ecaveees --------- Sir David Wilkie. 
Earl of Liverpool, K. G.......-....-@.-- Sir T. Lawrence. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, K. G..... Ditto. 

Duc d’Angouleme...........----------- Ditto 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton... . . Sir. M. A. Shee. 
The Archduke Charles.........-.....--.- Sir T. Lawrence. 
Prince Schwartzenburgh....-......------- Ditto. 

Os Oe. 45 eee seatdncccksees ce 

Sir G. Wood.......- rin ale Laa Ditto 

Duke of Brunawick........--- i a ae et Ditto. 

Count Capo d’Istrias.............------- Ditto 

Prince DBEettGnien..<. ccsnvscccssoud~ss - Ditto. 

Nh Oe ne ccs owen aween® Ditto. 

General Major Czernichoff.....-.. ! 

His Holiness Pope Pius VII....-. Sei id heen! me 

I . Ditto. 

Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias..... Ditto. 

Francis I. Emperor of Austria........--.- Ditto. 

Frederick III. King of Prussia........--.- Ditto. 

Baron Hardenburg.........-.....-.----- Ditto. 
CI ns cnc cack babe cendes® Ditto. 

Right Hon. George Canning.....-.......-- Ditto. 

NE Re ee eae Ditto. 

Field Marehal Blucher..............-ccee Ditto 

EUR Ge WV ORIN sn nis none onaeaye Ditto. 

MN Se ee ee a's Ditto. 


Lieut. Gen. Sir James Kemp H.W. Pickersgiil. 


Marquis of Anglesea.........-.....--..- Sir M. A. Shee. 
Danan, Females «occ css. sd ease CeO le Sir T. Lawrence. 
oe eS SP ee eee ee ore ee Ditto. 

Barl Batwaret, Be Gis cicasi ccs Guides. Ditto 

NE i ee eB Ditto. 


King William IV. lay in state in this chamber. 
THE BALL ROOM 
Ts 90 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 33 high. A magnificent Gothic window filled 
with plate glass, forms almost the entire of the north end of the room, and opens 
upon a beautiful and extensive prospect over the parks and the adjacent coun- 
try. The style of the room, excepting this magnificent window, which is ne- 
cessarily Gothic, to correspond with the exterior of the building, is thet of the 
time of Louis XIV, and the workmanship is admirable. The ceiling is divided 
into five panels, the mouldingsand centre pieces of which are elaborately 
wrought in various devices in high relief; this ceiling is supported by a large 
and richly ornamented cove, which forms part of the cornice, and this again is 
enriched with ornamental scroll-work of the most beautiful description, in parts 
with birds, in the centres with the royal arms, and over the two fire-places and 
the doors with the initials G. R. The walls are hung with a fine specimen of 
Gobelin tapestry, in six compartments; the subject, the History of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece ; and which, from their superior workmanship and freshness 
of colour, may ata cursory view be readily mistaken for oil paintings ; while 
large and splendid looking-glasses and the costly carved work occupy other 
portions of the room. Magniticent French doors open into the Throne Room, 
the Waterloo Gallery, and St. George’s Hall. The floor is of oak, parquet, 
the oak being inlaid with fleur-de-lis in ebony. The furniture is of the most 
splendid description, and in style uniform with the room, solidly gilt and cover- 
ed with crimson damask ; upon state occasions, the floor is covered with a rich 
carpet of Axminster manufacture. From the ceiling, foui splendid chandeliers 
are suspended, and are of the most beautiful design and workmanship, composed 
of or-moulu, interspersed with cut-glass, branches, and pendants A vase, 81- 
milar to the one in the King’s Drawing room, is in this chamber. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

Ie 200 feet long, 34 feet. broad, and 32 feet high. A visitor, on going into this 
room, would probably be more struck by its princely dimensions than surprised 
by that extreme magnificence in the embellishments which captivates the sight 
on entering the Ball Room. In this latter respect, the Hall, previous to the late 
alterations, could boast numerous pictoral embellishments, the walls ard ceiling 
being tastefully ornamented by Verrio, in a variety of poetic and historical sub- 
jects. But although we miss the Cupids and the Muses, and the gay and gaudy 
paintings of the Italian artist, which were, however, well suited to the time of 
the second Charles, in which they were executed, still it may be supposed that 
the nature of the present decorations, and the pure simplicity of style, are more 
accordant with the grandeur of the Hall, and harmonize more with the charac- 
ter of its patron saint. The new ceiling isin the Gothic style, from a design 
by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville ; in form, itis a flat Gothic arch, and the ribs, or mould- 
ings which divide its compartments, spring from corbels on the walls. The en- 
tire ceiling is divided into thirteen bays, each of which is subdivided into twen- 
ty-four smaller unes, and these contain each two shields, emblazoned with the 
armorial bearings of all the Knights of the Garter, from the institution of the 
order down to the present time. Oneach of the corbels are re,resentel two 
knights in complete armour, protecting shields with the armorial bearings of the 
first twenty-six knights who were admitted in the order; the two at the east 
end representing Edward III. (the founder) and his son, the Black Prince. The 
south side ot the room is entirely occupied by windows thirteen in number, and 
on the opposite side are recesses, in which are placed full-length portraits of the 
last eleven Sovereigns of England, as follaw :— 


| ee reer Perr rr re Sir T. Lowrence. 
rr o4s ameepar Dupont. 
SPONSE 6 554.5040 G034560604 S40ecnee a8 Zeeman. 
| OO POOP T TT eer ee Sir G. Kneller. 
Rs o5.0.54 on dknas osGs346.494046058% Ditto 

WHEN TIE. co.cc <ocecccs ces FA A I, ee ie Ditto. 

ME he 56 iss eisebudwi dsl adds bees aces Ditto 

PS 8 colts. lid tage bane Sir Peter Lely. 
II 901.04 ohsslebade ckéWhcad be .... Ditto. 

ER. «J de wiask ake O00 Sehmene Vandyck. 
BS PRTG tT ee ed er ee ee a Ditto. 


At either end is a music gallery, and against that at the east end is the Sove- 
reign’s throne, the ascent to which is by oak steps. Along the sides of the 
room, at the height of about seven feet from the ground, are panels containing 
plain shields, on which the armorial bearings of those knights who may hereafter 
be admitted into the order will be emblazoned ; afew of these are already oc- 
cupied, that of Earl Grey with his rampant lion being the last. The ceiling of 
the room is executed in plaster, painted in imitation of oak; the walls are also 
of plaster, painted to represent stone. The chimney-piece of this apartment is 
much admired. In the spaces between the portraits are large brass shields, 
with the cross of St. George encircled by the garter and motto. From the sides 
of the shield project small brackets supporting lamps, aud above the shields are 
placed steel helmets, with crossed spears ; the helmets are of various designs, 
and are such as were used in the time of Edward III. The furniture is of oak ; 
the sofas, chairs, ottomans, &c, covered with scarlet cloth. The chair of 
state is also of oak,richly carved in style similar to the cvronation chair at West- 
minster Abbey, the back covered with dark blue velvet, embroidered with the 
garter and cross of St George. The carpet is of oak pattern, in small panels, 
with the cross 1n the centre. 
THE GUARD CHAMBER 

Is 78 feet long, 21 feet wide at one end, and in consequence of a break in the 
wall, 26 at the other, and 31 feet high. The ceiling is groined, the massive 
mouldings of which rest on corbels, supported by grotesque heads, and richly 
flowered bosses over the principal intersections. Both ceiling and walls are of 
plaster, painted in imitation of stone. The arms and specimens of ancient ar- 
mour deposited in this spacious room are very ingeniously disposed ; there are 
four whole-length figures clothed in armour, with their lances, standing on 
brackets, two on each side of the room, and two also at the south end rhe 
coats of mailin which these are clothed all belong to the period which these 
figures represent, and are, some of them, the earliest and most perfect speci- 
mens in this country. There are also piles of ancient armour on either side of 
the room, including that of Charles Prince of Wales, 1620; Henry, Prince of 
Wales, 1612; Lord Howard. 1588; Duke of Brunswick, 1530; Lord Essex, 
1596 ; and Prince Rupert, 1635. At the south end, on a mast of the Victory, 


which was perforated by a ball at the battle of Trafalgar, stands a splendid co- 
lossal bust of the immortal Nelson, the work of Sir F Chantrey, and near this 
is suspended a massive chandelier of bronze of abeautiful Gothic design. A 
bust of Queen Anne's hero, the Duke of Marlborough, occupies @ station to 
the right, and on the left stands that of the Duke of Wellington, the hero of 
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Waterloo, while over their heads wave the annual tributary banners from Blen- 
heim and Strathfieldsaye. The beautiful silver shield inlaid with gold (by Ben- 
venuto Cellini,( presented by Francis of France to Henry VIII. on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold is fixed in a glass case, and revolves on a pivot over the 
mantel-piece. On either side of Nelson's bust is a beautiful piece of ordnance, 
taken from Tippoo Saib at the battle of Seringapatam. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER CXIV.—A RECOGNITION. 

The mosst pleasing part about retrospect is the memory of our bygone hopes. 
The past, however happy, however blissful, few would wish to live over again ; 
but who is there that doe snot long for, does not pine after the day-dream which 
gilded the future—which looked ever forward to the time to come as to a reali- 
zation of all that was dear to us; lightening our present cares, soothing our 
passing sorrows by that one thought ? 

Life is marked out in periods in which, like stages in a journey, we rest and 
repose ourselves, casting a look now back upon the road we have been travel- 
ling: now throwing a keener glance toward the path left us. It is at such 
spots as these, remembrance comes full upon us, and that we feel how little our 
intentions have swayed our career or izfluenced our actions ; the aspirations, 
the resolves of youth, are either looked upon as puerile follies, or a most distant 
day settled on for their realization. The principles we fondly looked to, like our 
guide-stars, are dimly visible, not seen; the friends we cherished are changes! 
and gone; the scenes themselves seem no longer, the sunshine and the shade 
we loved ; and, in fact, we are living in anew world, where our own altered 
condition gives the type to all around us; the only link that binds us to the 
past being that same memory, that, like a sad curfew, tolls the twilight of our 
fairest dreams and most cherished wishes. 

That these glimpses of the by-gone season of our youth should be but 
fitful aud passing—tinging, not colouring, the landscape of our life—we should 
be engaged in all the active bustle and turmoil of the world, surrounded by ob- 
jects of hope, love, and ambition, stemming the strong tide in whose fountain is 
fortune. 

He, however, who lives apart, a dreamy and a passionless existence, will find 
that in the past, more than in the future, thoughts have found their resting place ; 
memory usurps the place of hope, and he travels through life like one walking 
onward ; his eyes still turning toward some loved forsaken spot, teeming with all 
the associations of his happiest hours, and preserving, even in distance, the out- 
line that he loved. 

Distance in time, as in space, smooths down all the inequalities of surface : 
and, as the cragged and rugged mountain, darkened by cliff and precipice, shows 
to the far-off traveller but some blue and misty mass, so the long-lost-sight-of 
hours lose all the cares and griefs that tinged them; and, to our mental eye, are 
but objects of uniform loveliness and beauty: and if we do not think of 


The smiles—the tears 

Of boyhood’s years, 
it is because, like April showers, they but chequer the spring of our exist- 
ence. 

For myself, baffled in hope at a period when most men but begin to feel it, I 
thought myself much older than I really was; the disappointments of the world, 
like the storms of the ocean, impart a false sense of experience to the young 
heart, as he sails forth upon his voyage, and it is an easy error to mistake trials 
for time. 

The goods of fortune by which I was surrounded, took nothing from the bit- 
terness of my retrospect: on the contrary, I cculd not help feeling that every 
luxury of my life was brought by my surrender of that career which had elated 
me in my Own esteem ; and which, setting a high and noble object of ambition 
before me, taught me to be a man. 

To be happy, one must not only fulfil the duties and exactions of his station, 
but the station itself must answer to his views and aspirations in life. Now 
mine did not sustain this condition: all that my life had of promise was con- 
nected with the memory of her who never could share my fortunes; of her 
for whom J had earned praise and honour; becoming ambitious as the road to her 
affection, only to learn after, that my hopes were but a dream, and my paradise 
a wilderness. 

While thus the inglorious current of my life ran on, I was not indifferent to 
the mighty events the great continent of Europe was witnessing: the successes 
of the Peninsular campaign ; the triumphant entry of the British into France ; 
the downfall of Napoleon; the restoration of the Bourbons, followed each other 
with the rapidity of the most common place occurrences ; and in the few short 
years in which I had sprung from boyhood to man’s estate, the whole condi- 
tion of the world was altered: kings deposed; great armies disbanded ; 
rightful sovereigns restored to their dominions; banished and exiled men, 
returned to their country, invested with rank and riches; and peace, in the 
fullest tide of its blessings, poured down upon the earth, devastated and blood- 
stained. 

Years passed on ; and between the careless abandonment to the mere amuse- 
ment of the hour, and the darker meditation upon the past, time slipped away. 
From my old friends and brother officers I heard but rarely. Power, who at 
first wrote frequently, grew gradually less and less communicative. Webbcr, 
who had gone to Paris at the peace, had written but one letter; while, from tie 
rest, a few straggling lines was all I received. In truth, be it told, my own neg- 
ligence and inability to reply, cost me this apparent neglect. 

It was a fine evening in May, when, rigging up a spritsail, I jumped into 
my yawl, and dropped easily down the river; the light wind gently curled the 
crested water: the trees waved gently and shook their branches in the vreeze, 
and my little bark, bending slightly beneath, rustled on her foamy track with 
that joyous bounding motion so inspiriting to one’s heart. The clouds were 
flying swiftly past, tinging with their shadows the mountains beneath ; the 

Munster shore, glowing with a rich sunlight, showed every sheep-cot and every 
hedge-row clearly out, while the deep shadow of tall Scariff darkened the silent 
river where Holy Island, with its ruined chusches and melancholy tower, were 
veflected in the still water 

It was a thoroughly Irish landscape; the changeful sky; the fast flitting 
shadows ; the brilliant suntight ; the plenteous fields; the broad and swelling 
stream; the dark mountain, from whose brown crest a wreath of thin blue 
smoke was rising,—were a!l there smiling yet sadly, like her own sons, across 
whose louring brow soine fitful flash of fancy ever playing, dallies like sunbeams 
on a darkening stream, nor marks the depth that lies below, 

Isat musing over the strange harmony of nature with the temperament of 
man, every phase of his passionate existence seeming to have its type in things 
inanimate ; when a loud cheer from the land aroused me, and the words * Char- 
ley ! cousin Ciarley !”’ came wafted over the water to where I lay. 

For some time | could but distinguish th » faint outline of some figures on the 
shore, but, as | came nearer, I recognised my fair cousin Baby, who, with a 
younger brother of some eight or nine years old, was taking an evening walk 

**Do you know, Charley,” said she, ** the boys have gone over to the castle 
to look for you: particularly this evening.” 

“ludeed, Baby ; well { fear you must make my excuses.” 

“Then once for all, [will not. I know this is one of your sulky moods, and 
I tel! you frankly I'll not put up with them any more.” 

‘No, no, Jaby, not so: 














out of spirits 1f you will, but not out of temper.” 
* The distinction is much too fine for me, if there be any ; but there now, do 
be a good fellow; come up with us—come up with me !” 

As she said this she placed her arm within mine. I thought too—perhaps it 
was but a thought—she pressed me gently. I know she blushed and turned 
away her head to hide it. 

[don’t pretend to be proof to your eutreaty, cousin Baby,” said I, with half- 
affected gallantry, putting her fingers to my lips. 











“* There, how can you be so foolish; look at William yonder; I am sure he 
must have seen you.” But William,God bless him, was bird’s-nesting, or but- 
tertly-hunting, or daisy picking, or something of that kind. | 

Oh ye, young brothers, who, sufficiently old to be deemed companions and 
chaperons, but yet young enough to be regarded as having neither eyes nor ears, | 
what roischief have ye toanswer for! what along reckouing of tender speeches 
—of soft luooks—of pressed hands—lies at your door! what an incentive to flir- 
tation is the wily imp who turns ever and anon from his careless gambols, to 
throw his laughter-loving eyes upon you, calling up the mantling blush to both 
your cheeks! He seems to chronicle the hours of your dalliance, making your 
secrets known unto each other; we have gove through our share of flirtation in 
this life: 


, : 
match-making mothers, prying aunts, choleric uncles, benevolent and 
open-hearted fathers, we understand to the life, and care no more for such man- 


traps, than a Melton man, well mounted on his strong-boned thorough-bred, does 
for a four-barred ox fence that lizs before him. Like him, we take them flying : 
never relaxing the slapping stride of our loose gallop, we go straight ahead, 
never turning aside, except foralaugh at those who flounder in the swamps we | 
sneer at But we confess honestly, we fear the little brother, the small urchin 





who, with naukeen trowsers and three rows of buttons. perfor 
Cupid ; he strikes real terror into our heart ; he it is, who, wit 
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seems to confirm the soft nonsense we are weaving, Dy some | 
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sliziit gesture he seems to check off the long reckoning of our attentions, bring- 
ing us every moment nearer to the time when the score must be settled, and the 
debt paid ; he it is, who, by a memory delightfully oblivious of his task and his 
ta k, is tenacious to the life of what you said to Fanny; how you put 
your head u r Lucy's bonnet ; he can imitate t ) perfection the way € 
ed upon the grass ; aud the wretch has learnt to sm his | 

that he may convey another stage of your proce g 


Che Albion. 


Oh, for infant schools for every thing ander the age of ten! Qh, for factories 
for the children of the rich! The age of prying curiosity is from four-and-a-half 
to nine, and Fouché himself might get a lesson in police from an urchin in his 
alphabet. 

I contrived soon, however, to forget the presence of even the little brother. 
The night was falling; Baby appeared getting fatigued with her walk, for she 
leaned somewhat more heavily upon my arm, and I—I cannot tell wherefore— 
fell into that train of thinking aloud, which somehow, opon a summer's eve, 
with a fair girl beside one, is the very nearest thing to love-making. 

“ There, Charley—don't now—ah, dun’t—do let go my hand—they are com- 
ing down the avenue.” 

I had scarcely time to obey the injunction, when Mr. Blake called out. 

* Well indeed '—Charley, this is really fortunate, we have got a friend to 
take tea with us, and wanted you to meet him.” 

Muttering an interval prayer for something, not exactly the welfare of the 
aforesaid friend, whom I judged to be some Galway squire, [ professed aloud the 
pleasure I felt in having come in so opportunely. 

‘He wishes particularly tu make your acquaintance.” 

‘So much the worse,” thought I to myself; “ it rarely happens that this 
feeling is mutual.” 

Evidently provoked at the little curiosity I exhibited, Blake added, 

‘‘He’s on his way to Fermoy with a detachment.” 

“Indeed! what regiment, pray ?” 

“ The twenty-eighth foot.” 

“Ah! I don’t know them.” ' 

By this time we reached the steps of the hall-door, and just as we did so, the 
door opened suddenly, and atall figure in uniform presented himself. With one 
spring he seized my hand and nearly wrung it off. 

** Why, what,” said 1, “canthis be? Is it really ‘ : 

‘‘ Sparks,” sajd he, “ your od friend Sparks, my boy ; I’ve changed into the 
infantry and here lam. Heard by chance you were in the neighbourhood—met 
Mr. Blake, your friend here, at the inn, and accepted his invitation to meet you.” 

Poor Sparks, albeit the difference of his costume, was the same as ever. 
Having left the fourteenth soon after 1 quitted them, he knew but little of their 
fortunes ; and he himself had been on recruiting stations nearly the whole 
time since we had met before. 

While we each continued to extol the good fortune of the other—he mine 
as being no longer in the service, and I his for being still so—we learned the 
various changes which had happened to each of us during vur separation. Al- 
though his destination was ultimately Fermoy, Portumna was ordered to be his 
present quarter; and I felt delighted to have once more an old companion 
within reach, to chat over former days of campaigning and nights of merriment 
in the Peninsula. 

Sparks soon became aconstant visiter and guest at Gurtnamorra ; his good 
temper, his easy habits, his simplicity of character, rapidly enabled him to fall 
into all their ways; and, although evidently not what Baby would call “the 
man for Galway,” he endeavoured with all his might to please every one, and 
certainly succeeded to a considerable extent. 

Baby alone seemed to take pleasure in tormenting the poor sub. Long be- 
fore she met with him, having beard much from me of his exploits abroad, she 
was continually bringing up some anecdote of his unhappy loves or misplaced 
passions; which he evidently smarted under the more, from the circumstance 
that he appeared rather inclined to like my fair cousin. 

As she continued this for some time, I remarked that Sparks, who at first 
was all gaiety and high spirits, grew gradually more depressed and dispirited. I 
became convinced that the poor fellow was in love; very little management on 
my part was necessary to obtain his confession; and, accordingly, the same 
evening the thought first struck me, as we were riding slowly home towards 
O'Malley Castle, I touched at first generally upon the merits of the Biakes, 
their hospitality, &c. ; then diverged to the accomplishments and perfections 
of the girls; and, lastly, Baby herself, in all form, came up for sentence. 

“Ah, yes!” said Sparks, with a deep sigh, ‘it is quite as you say; she is 
a lovely girl; and that liveliness in her character, that elasticity in her tempera- 
ment, chastened down as it might be by the feeling of respect for the man she 
loved. I say, Charley, is it a very long attachment of yours?” 

“A long attachment of mine! Why, my dear Sparks, you can’t suppose 
that there isany thing between us! I pledge you my word most faithfully.” 

“Oh, no, don’t tell me that ; what good can there be in mystifying me !” 

‘‘T have no such intention, believe me. My cousin Baby, however I like 
and admire her, has no other place in my affection thana very charming girl, 
who has lightened a great many dreary and tiresome hours, and made my banish- 
ment from the world less irksome than I should have found it without her.” 

“* And you are really not in love?” 

“Not abit of it!” 

‘** Nor going to marry her either ?” 

«Not the least notion of it!—a fact. Baby andI are excellent friends, for 
the very reason that we were never lovers; we have had no petits jeux of fall- 
ings out and makings up; no hide and seek trials of affected indifference and 
real disappointments ; no secrets, no griefs nor grudges ; neither quarrels nor 
keepsakes. In fact, we are capital cousins ; quizzing every one for our own 
amusement ; riding, walking, boating together ; in fact, doing and thinking of 
every thing save sighs and declarations ; always happy to meet, and never bro- 
ken-hearted when we parted. And I can only add, as a proof of my sin- 
cerity, that, if you feel as I suspect you do from your questions, I’ll be your 
ambassador to the court of Gurtnamorra with sincere pleasure.” 

‘*Will you really? Will you, indeed, Charley, do this for me? Will 
you strengthen my wishes by your aid, and give me all your influence with the 
family ?” 

I could scarce help smiling at poor Sparks’ eagerness or the unwarrantable 
value he put upon my alliance, in a case where his own unassisted efforts did 
not threaten much failure. 

“‘Trepeatit, Sparks, I’ll make a proposal for you in all form, aided and abet- 
ted by every thing recommendatory and laudatory I can think of; I'll talk of you 
asa Peninsular of no small note and promise ; and observe rigid silence about 
your Welsh flirtation and your Spanish elopement.”’ 

** You'll not blab about the Dalryinples, | hope ?” 

“Trust me; I oly hope you will be always equally discreet: but now— 
when shail it be ’—Should you like to consider the matter more ?” 

“On, no! nothing of the kind; let it be to-morrow; at once, if I am to 
fail; even that, any thing’s better than suspense.” 

“ Well then, to-morrow be it,” said I. 

So I wished him a good night, and a stout heart to bear his fortune withal. 
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CHAPTER CXV.—THE AMBASSADOR. 

I ordered my horses at an early hour, and long before Sparks—lover that he 
was—had opened his eyes to the light, was already on my way to Gurtnamorra. 
Several miles slipped away before | well determined how I should open my ne- 
gotiations ; whether to papa Blake, in the first instance, or to madam, to whose 
peculiar province these secrets of the home department belonged ; or why not 
at once to Baby! because, after al!, with her it rested finality to accept or to 
refuse. To address myself to the heads of the department seemed the more 
formal course, and, as I was acting entirely as an envoyé extravrdinaire, | 
deemed this the fitting mode of proceeding. 

It was exactly eight o'clock as I drove up tothe door. Mr. Blake was 
standing at the vpen window of the breakfast-room, snuffing the fresh air of 
the morning. The Blake mother was busily engaged with the economy of the 
tea-table ; a very simple style of morning costume, anda night-cap with a 
flounce like a petticoat, marking her unaffected toilette. Above stairs, more 
than one head en papillote, took a furtive peep between the curtain; and the 
butler of the family, in corduroys and a fur cap, was weeding turnips in the 
lawn before the door. 


Mrs. Blake had hardly time to take a hurried departure, when, her husband 
came out upon the steps to bid me welcome. There is no physfognomist like 
your father of a family, or your mother with marnageable daughters. Lavater 
was nothing to them, in reading the secret springs of action—the hidden sources 
of all character. Had there been a good respectable bump allotted by Spurz- 
heim to * honorable intentions,” the matter had been all fair and easy—the 
very first salute of the gentleman would have pronounced upon his views : but 
alas! no such guide is forthcoming ; and the science, as it now exists, is enve- 
loped in doubt and difficulty. The gay, laughing temperament of some ; the 
dark and serious composure of others; the cautious and reserved, the open and 
the candid, the witty, the sententious,the clever, the dull, the prudent, the reck- 
less—in a word, every variety which the innumerable hues of character im- 
print upon the human face divine, are their study. Their convictions are the 
slow and patient fruits of intense observation and great logical accuracy Care 


| fully noting down every lineament and feature—their change, their action, and 


their developement—they track a lurking motive with the scent 
and ron down a growing passion with an unrelenting speed. 
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act of a nisi prius torturer ; I have stood before the cold, fish-like, but search- 
ing eye of a prefect of police, as he compared my pass; vith my person, and 
thought he could detect a discrepancy in both: but I never feit the same sense 
of total exposure as when glanced at by the half cautious, half prying look of 
1 worthy father or mother, 11 2 family where there are daughters to marry, aud 
**nodbody coming to woo.” A 

‘You're early, Charley,” sai 
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“ No, sir. Ihave come to claim a part of yours; and, if I mistake not, you 
seem a little later than usual.” 

“Not more than a few minutes. The girls will be down presently ; they're 
early risers, Charley ; good habits are just as easy as bad ones ; and, the Lord 
be praised! my girls were never brought up with any other.” 

“T am well aware of it, sir; and, indeed, if I may be permitted to take ad- 
vantage of the apropos, it was on the subject of one of your daughters that I 
wished to speak to you this morning, and which brought me over at this uncivil- 
ized hour, hoping to find you alone.” 

Mr. Blake’s look for a moment was one of triumphant satisfaction: it was 
but aglance, however, and repressed the very instant after, as he said with » 
well got-up indifference— 

* Just step with me into the study, and we’re sure not to be interrupted.” 

Now, although [ have little time or space for such dallying, I cannot help 
dwelling fora moment upon the aspect of what Mr. Blake dignified with 
the name of his study. It wasa small apartment with one window, the 
panes of which, independent of all aid from a curtain, tempered the 
daylight through the medium of cobwebs, dust, and the ill-trained branches of 
some wall-tree without. 

Three oak chairs and a small tatle were the only articles of furniture ; while 
around, on all sides, lay the disjecta membra of Mr. Blake’s hunting, fishing, 
shooting, and coursing equipments—old top bvots, driving-whips, odd spurs, a 
racing saddle, a blunderbuss, the helmet of the Galway light-horse, a salmon 
net, a large map of the country with a marginal index to several mortgages 
marked with a cross, a stable lantern, the rudder of a boat, and several other 
articles, representative of his daily associations ; but not one book, save an odd 
volume of Watty Cox’s Magazine, whose pages seemed as much the receptacle 
of brown hackles for trout fishing as the resource of literary leisure. 

‘* Here we'll be quite cosey, and to ourselves,”’ said Mr. Blake, as, placing a 
chair for me, he sat down himself, with the air of a man resolved to assist, by 
advice and counsel, the dilemma of some dear friend. 

After a few preliminary observations, which, like a breathing canter before a 
race, serves to get your courage up, and settle you well in your seat, I opened 
my negotiation by some very broad and sweeping truism about the misfortunes 
of a bachelor existence, and discomforts of his position, his want of home and 
happiness, the necessity for his one day thinking seriously about marriage : it 
being in a measure almost as inevitable a termination of the free and easy career 
of his single life as transportation for seven years is to that of a poacher. “ You 
eannot go on,sir,”’ said I,‘ trespassing for ever upon your neighbours’ preserves ; 
you must be apprehended sooner or later; therefore, I think, the better way is 
to take out a license.” 

Never wasa small sally of wit more thoroughly successful. Mr. Blake 
laughed till he cried, and when he had done, wiped his eyes with a snuffy hand- 
kerchief, and cried till he laughed again. As, somehow, I could not conceal 
from myself a suspicion astothe sincerity of my friend's mirth, I merely con- 
soled myself with the French adage, that he laughs best who laughs last ; and 
went on— 

‘Tt will not be deemed surprising, sir, that a man should come to the disco- 
very | have just mentioned more rapidly by having enjoyed the pleasure of inti- 
macy with your family ; not only by the example of perfect domestic happiness 
presented to him, but by the prospect held out that a heritage of the fair gifts 
which adorn and grace married life, may reasonably be looked for among the 
daughters of those, themselves the realization of conjugal felicity.” 

Here was a canter, with a vengeance ; and as I felt blowa, I slackened my 
pace, coughed, and resumed. 

‘Miss Mary Blake, sir, is then the object of my present communication ; she 
it is, who has made an existence that seemed fair and pleasurable before, appear 
blank and unprofitable without her. I have, therefore—to come at once to the 
point—visjted you this morning, formally to ask her hand in marriage ; her for- 
tune, 1 may observe at once, is perfectly immateriai—a matter of no conse- 
quence ; (so Mr. Blake thought also) a competence fully equal to every reason- 
able notion of expenditure 

* There—there; don't,” said Mr. Blake, wiping his eyes witha sob like a 
hiccup, ‘‘don’t speak of money. I know what you'd say; a handsome settle- 
ment—a well-secured jointure, and all that. Yes, yes, | feel it all.” 

“ Why, yes, sir, I believe I may add, that every thing in this respect will an- 
swer your expectations.” 

‘‘Of couse ; tobe sure. My poor dear Baby! how to do without her, that’s 
the rub. You don’t know, O'Malley, what that girl isto me—you can’t know 
it; you'll feel it one day though—that you will.” 

* The devil I shall!” said I to myself. 

‘The point is, after all, to learn the lady's disposition in the matter e 

“Ah, Charley! none of this with me, you sly dog! You think I don’t know 
you. Why I’ve been watching—that is, I have seen—no, I mean I’ve heard— 
they—they : people will talk, you know.” 

“Very true, sir. But, as] was going to remark 

Just at this moment the door opened, and Miss Baby herself, looking most an- 
noyingly handsome, put in her head. 

‘** Papa, we're waiting breakfast. Ah, Charley, howd’ye do? 

**Come in, Baby,” said Mr. Blake; you haven't given me my kiss this 
morning.” 

The lovely girl threw her arms around his neck, while her bright and flowing 
locks fell richly upon his shoulder. I turned rather sulkily away: the thing al- 
ways provokes me. | There is as much cold seltish cruelty in such coram publico 
endearments, as in the luscious display of rich rounds and sirloins in a chop- 
house, to the eyes of the starved and penniless wretch without, who, with 
dripping rags and watering lip, eats imaginary slices, while the pains of hunger 
are torturing him, 

‘“* There’s Tim!” said Mr. Blake, suddenly. ‘ Tim Cronin! Tim!” shouted 
he to—as it seemed to me—an imaginary individual outside; while, in the ea- 
gerness of pursuit, he rnshed out of the study, banging the door as he went,and 
leaving Baby and myself to our mutual edification. 

I should have preferred it being otherwise ; but as the Fates willed it thus, I 
took Baby's hand, and led her tothe window. Now there is one feature of my 
countrymen, which, having recognized strongly in myself,I would fain proclaim ; 
and writing, as | do—however little people may suspect me—solely for the 
sake of a moral, would gladly warn the unsuspecting against. I mean, a very 
decided tendency to become the consoler, the confidant of young ladies; seek- 
ing out opportunities of assuaging their sorrow, reconciling their atilictions, 
breaking eventful passages to their ears; not from any inherent pleasure in 
the tragic phases of the intercourse, but for the semi tenderness of manner, 
that harmless hand-squeezing, that innocent waist- pressing, wilnout which con- 
solation is but like salmon without lobster—a thmg maimed, wanting, and im- 
perfect. 

Now whether this with me was a natural gift, or merely a ‘‘ way we have in 
the army,” as the song says, I shall not pretend to say; but I venture to 
affirm that few men could excel me in the practice | speak of some five- 
and-twenty years ago. Fair reader, do pray, if I have the happiness of 
being known to you, deduct them from my age before you substract from my 
merits, 

“‘ Well, Baby, dear, I have just been speaking about you to papa. Yes, dear 
— don’t look so incredulous—even of your own sweet self. Weil, do you know 
I almoet prefer your hair worn that way ; those same silky masses look better 
falling thus heavily " 

“There now, Charley! ah, don’t.” 

“ Well, Baby, as I was saying, before you stopped me, I have been asking 
your papa avery important question, aud he has referred me to you for an an- 
swer. And now will you tell me, in all frankness and honesty, your mind on 
the matter?” 

She grew deadly pale as I spoke these words; then suddenly flushed up 
again, but said nota word. I could perceive, however, from her heaving chest 
and restless manner, that no common agitation was stirring herbosom. It was 
cruelty to be silent, so I continued— 

‘One who loves you well, Baby, has asked his own heart the question, and 
learned that without you he has no chance of happiness ; that your bright eyes 
are to him bluer than the deep sky above him; that your soft voice, your win- 
ning smile—and what a smile itis! have taught him that he loves, nay, adores 
you. Then dearest—what pretty fingers those are! Ah! what is this! whence 
came that emerald ? I never saw that ring before, Baby.” 

“Oh, that—” said she blushing deeply, “that is a ring the foolish creature 
Sparks gave me a couple of days ago; but I don’t like n—I don’t intend to 
keep it.”” : 

So saying, she endeavoured to draw it from her finger, but in vain. 
* But why, Baby, why | uke toll! Is it to give him th pleasure of putting it 
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“ Why, of course, my dear cousin. It was at his suit and solicitation I called 
on your father: it was he himself who entreated me to take this step; it was 
aa 


But before I could conclude, she burst into a torrent of tears, and rushed from 
the room. 

Here was a situation! What the deuce was the matter? Did she, or did 
she not, care for him? Was her pride or her delicacy hurt at my being made 
tke means of the communication to her father! What had Sparks done or said 
to put himself and me in such a devil of a predicament! Could she care for 
any one else?” 

‘Well, Charley!” cried Mr. Blake, as he entered, rubbing his hands in a 

rfect paroxysm of good temper. ‘“ Well, Charley, has love-making driven 

reakfast out of your head?” 

“ Why, faith, sir, I greatly fear I have blundered my mission sadly. My cou- 
sin Mary does not appear so perfectly satisfied: her manner—” 

‘Don’t tell me such nonsense—the girl’s manner! Why, man, I thought you 
‘were too old a soldier to be taken in that yo 

“Well then, sir, the best thing, under the circumstances, is, to send over 
Sparks himself. Your consent, I may tell him, is already obtained.” 

‘* Yes, my boy ; and my daughter’s is equally sure. But { don’t see what we 
want with Sparks at all: among old frieuds and relatives, as we are, there is, I 
think, no need of a stranger.” 

“A stranger! Very true, sir, he is a stranger ; but when that stranger is 
about to become your son-in-law——”’ 

‘* About to become what?”’ said Mr. Blake, rubbing his spectacles, and plac- 
ing them leisurely on his nose to regard me, ‘to become what?” 

‘Your son-in-law. I hope I hive been sufficiently explicit, sir, in making 
known Mr. Sparks’ wishes to you.” 

‘«Mr. Sparks! Why, damn me, sir—that is—I beg pardon for the warmth 
—you—you never mentioned his name to-day till now. You led me to suppose 
that—in fact, you told me most clearly 

Here, from the united effects of rage and a struggle for concealment, Mr. 
Blake was unable to proceed, and walked the room with a melo-dramatic stainp 
perfectly awful. 

“Really, sir,” said I at last, “while I deeply regret any misconception or 
mistake I have been the cause of, I must in justice to myself say, that I am per- 
fectly unconscious of having misled you. 1 came here this morning with a pro- 
position for the hand of your daughter in behalf of-——” 

‘Yourself, sir! Yes, yourself. I'll be no! J'll swear: but—just an- 
swer me, if you ever mentioned one word of Mr. Sparks; if you ever alluded to 
him till the last few minutes?” 

I was perfectly astounded. It might be: alas! it was exactly as he stated. 
In my unlucky effort at extreme delicaey, I became only so very mysterious, that 
I left the matter open for them to suppose that the Khan of ‘Tartary was in love 
with Baby. 

There was but one course nowopen. I most humbly apologized for my blun- 
der ; repeated, by every expression [ could summon up, my sorrow for what had 
happened ; and was beginnirg a renewal of negotiation *‘in re Sparks,”’ when, 
overcome by his passion, Mr. Blake could hear no more, but snatched up his hat, 
and left the room. 

Had it not been for Baby’s share in the transaction, I should have laughed 
outright. As it was, I felt anything bat mirthful ; and the only clear and col- 
lected idea in my mind was, to hurry home with all speed and fasten a quarrel 
on Sparke, the innocent cause of the whole mishap. Why this thought struck 
me, let physiologists decide. 

A few moments’ reflection satisfied me, that, under present circumstances, it 
would be particularly awkward to meet with any others of the family. Ardent- 
ly desiring to secure my retreat, I succeeded, after some little time, in opening 
the window sash; consoling myself for any injury I was about to inflict upon 
Mr. Blake’s young plantation in my descent, by the thought of the service I was 
rendering him while admitting a little fresh air into his sanctum. 

For my patriotism sake I will not record my sensations asI took my way 
through the shrubbery toward the stable. Men are ever so prone to revenge 
their faults and their follies upon such inoffensive agencies as time and place, 
wind or weather, that I was quite convinced that to any other but Galway ears, 
my exposé would have been perfectly clear and intelligible ; and that in no other 
country under heaven would a man be expected to marry a young lady from a 
blunder in his grammar. 

Baby may be quite right, thought I; but one thing is assuredly true, if I'll 
never do for Galway, Galway will never do forme. No, hang it! I have en- 
dured enough for about two years. I have lived in banishmen‘, awey from so- 
ciety, supposing that, at least, if I isolated myself from the pleasures of the 
world, | was exempt from its annoyances: but no; in the seclusion of my re- 
mote abode troubles found their entrance as elsewhere, so that I determined at 
once to leave home; where for, I knew not. If life had few charms, it had 
still fewer ties for me: if I was not bound by the bonds of kindred, 1 was un- 
trammelled by their restraints. 

The resolution once taken, I burned to put it into effect ; and so impatiently 
did I press forward, as to call forth more than one remonstrance on the part of 
Mike at the pace we were proceeding at. As I neared home, the shrill but 
stirring sounds of drum and fife met me; and shortly after, a crowd of country 
people filled the road. Supposing it some mere recruiting party, t was endea- 
vouring to fress on, when the sounds of a full military band in the exhilarating 
measure of a quick step, convinced me of my error; and, as I drew to one side 
of the road, the advanced guard of an infantry regiment came forward. The 
men’s faces were flushed, their uniform dusty and travel-stained, their knap- 
sacks strapped firmly on, and their gait the steady tramp of the march. Saluting 
the subaltern, I asked if anything of consequence had occurred in the south, 
that the troops were so suddenly under orders. The officer stared at me for a 
moment or two without speaking ; and while a slight smile half ‘curled his lip, 
answered— 

‘* Apparently, sir, you seem very indifferent to military news, otherwise you 
can scarcely be ignorant of the cause of our route.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “{ am, though a young man, an old soldier, and 
feel most anxious about everything connected with the service.” 

‘Then it is very strange, sir, you should not have heard the news. Bona- 
parte has returned from Elba, has arrived at Paris, been received with the most 
overwhelming enthusiasm, and at this moment the preparations for war are re- 
sounding from Venice to the Vistula. All our forces, disposable, are on the 
march for embarkation. The Duke of Wellington has taken the command, and 
already I may say the campaign has begun.” 

The tone of enthusiasm in which the young officer spoke, the astounding in- 
telligence itself, contrasting with the apathetic indolence of my own life, made 
me blush deeply, as I muttered some miserable apology for my ignorance. 

“* And you are now en route?” 

‘For Fermoy ; from which we march to Cove for embarkation. The first 
battalion of our regiment sailed for the West Indies a week since, but a frigate 
has been sent after them to bring them back ; and we hope all to meet in the 
Netherlands before the month is over. ‘But I must beg your pardon for say- 
ing atieu. Good bye, sir.” 

“Good bye, sir; good bye,” said I, as, atill standing in the road, I was so 
overwhelmed with surprise that I could scarcely credit my senses: 

A little farther on I came up with the main body of the regiment, from whom 
I learned the corroboration of the news, and also the additional intelligenee 
that Sparks had been ordered off with his detachment early in the morning, a 
veteran battalion being sent into garrison in the various towns of the south 
and west. 

“De you happen to know a Mr. O'Malley, sir 1” said the major, coming up 
with a vote in his hand. 

“I veg to present him to you,” said I bowing. 

“ Well, sir, Sparks gave me this note, which he wrote with a pencil as we 
crossed each other on the road this morning. He told me you were an old 
Fourteenth man: but your regiment is in India, I believe : at least Power said 
they were under orders when we met him.” 

‘Fred Power! are you acquainted with him! Where is he now, pray?” 

“ Fred is on the staff with General Vandeleur—and is now in Belgium.” 

* Indeed !” said J, every moment increasing my surprise at some new piece 
of intelligence. “ And the eighty-eighth ?” said], recurring to my old friends 
in that regiment. 

‘Oh, the eighty-eighth are at Gibraltar, or somewhere in the Mediterranean : 
at least, I know they are not nearenough to open the present campaign with us. 
But if you'd like to hear any more news, you must come over to Borrisokane ; 
we stop there to-night.” 

“* Then I'll certainly do so.” 

* Come at six, then, and dine with us.” 

“* Agreed,” said 1; ‘*andnow good morning.” 

So saying, | once more drove on ; my head full of all that I had been hear- 


ing, and my heart bursting with eagerness to join the gallant fellows now bound 
for the campaign. 








ee 
SIR DAVID WILKIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

When Wilkie first visited the British metropolis in the year 1805, he had nei- 
ther friends nor patrons, but had to depend entirely upon the efforts of his pencil 
for a living. A few small pictures which he possessed, and which were beauti- 
fully executed, obtained for him some employment from a well-known picture- 
dealer of the name of Buehannan, for whom he copied certain pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemieh schools, which, it is supposed, were palmed upon the collec- 
tors and sent abroad, with much more advantage to the employer than to the in- 
genious painter. 
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Amongst the very few friends whom Wilkie had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with, was John Jackson, the celebrated portrait-painter, who had al- 
ready commenced his happy career under the munificent auspices of Sir George 
Beaumont, and subsequently was employed by the Earl of Nulgrave. 

Jackson was one of the most estimable of men, open, candid, generous, and 
a friend to all who deserved his friendship ; and Wilkie’s interests were warmly 
supported and cherished under his protecting influence. 

{t is lamentable to dwell upon the circumstance cf the well-known fact, that 
most of the cleverest disciples of the modern school of English painters have 
obtained public notice through the employment of professed picture-dealers ; 
many, or most of whom have realised great sums by stratagem, perfidy, and 
shameless villany, in employing talented young painters to copy the paint- 
ings of the old masters of the Flemish and Dutch schools, and then selling them 
for originals. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent was a splendid victim to the frauds 
of this faternity of nefarious cheats, who, with their agents at home and abroad, 
obtained their annual thousands by filling one half of Fis gallery with copies of 
the Flemish and Datch masters. - 

We remember a serious quarrel between a collector for this illustrious person- 
age, who had hia hand in the royal purse at Carlton House for many years, and 
was a sort of arbiter clegantiarum in that household. We mean Mr. Walsh 
Porter ; and his high-spirited and honoured opponent was Mr. Thomas Phillips, 
the Royal Academican. 

Porter resided at a splendid house in Argyll Street, which Northcote, his cy- 
nical neighbour, used to describe as the mansion of crimson and gold ; certainly 
Porter kept it up there in great style, maintained a superb table, and had some 
dashing guests to partake of his fare, but these were principally thriving picture- 
dealers, and formed a fearful conspiracy against certain noble, but unwary col- 
lectors. 

Phillips had been entertained at this table, and the confederacy, with Porter at 
their head, appeared anxious to incorporate Phillips as one of their clique, he 
being acunsummate judge of painting; but Porter having made some disclo- 
sures, at which Phillips, as a man of honour, made no reserve of expressing his 
maniiest horror of being a party to, he soon quitted the table, and the same 
evening communicated what had occurred te the nobleman concerned, and there. 
by saved him from falling into a snare that had been contrived, which, had it 
succeeded, would have cost his lordship many thousand pounds ! 

Phillips honestly declared to his lordship, ‘‘ This communication is made openly, 
and will be held by me in no reserve ;” hence it was soon spread abroad, and this 
instance of roguish picture-craft at once put an end to the confederacy. 

Wilkie rofe at once into fame and vast practice. He painted a composition 
and sent it to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, which was entitled the 
“Village Politicians.” The hanging committee, or those deputed by the Coun- 
cil of the institution to arrange the pictures upon the walls for the exhibition, 
were so sensibly struck by the rare display of talent manifested in the group, 
that they determined unanimously to hang itin a prime situation, which was 
part of the chimney-piece, near the eye of the spectator, about five feet from 
the floor of the great exhibition; and during the months of May, June, and July, 
a crowd of heads entirely engrossed a view of the picture, who passed upon it 
praises which never were equalled, and perhaps will never be surpassed; in a 
word, the picture was the theme of universal admiration, and might have been 
sold a thousand times. 

The * Village Politicians” was painted on speculation for sale, at a time 
when Wilkie had no commission, and was purchased by the Earl of Mansfield 
for the sum of forty guineas. The éclat which was induced (for the piece en- 
grossed the talk of the whole town) was proved to be not beyond its deserts, as 
one of the principal connoisseurs declared it to be a prize to any possessor at 
the sum of four hundred guineas. 

About the year 1814, Wilkie, who had been recently introduced to Mr. Whit- 
bread, passed several days at his lordly mansion of Southill. 

On this visit it happened that during the Sabbath a large party dined with Mr. 
Whitbread ; when a violent storm of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, suddenly 
commenced, and some of the guests made joking remarks upon the tornado; 
which were, to say the least, most unbecoming the awful occasion. 

Amongst others of the party, was a harum-scarum hanger-on upon the bounty 
of Mr. Whitbread, who had constantly lived with him both at his town-house in 
Dover Street, and at his seat in Bedfordshire, for several years. 

Mr. Whitbread,—whose fathcr was a most exemplary character, and as his 
son, who had a profound veneration for him, said, ‘‘ The old gentleman keeps a 
tight hand upon me,”—had committed an offence at Cambridge with certain 
other thoughtless collegians, who were cited before the Fresident ; and, had it 
not been for the person in question, Tom Adkins, a spoiled youngster of fortune, 
who was reckless of reputation, and took the entire onus upon himself, Whit- 
bread would inevitably have been expelled. 

Tom Adkins, many years after this mishap, ran through his fortune and be- 
came reduced; when Whitbread, who had not met him for several years, in- 
quired him out, and going to him offered him an asylum, settled an annuity upon 
him, and Adkins remained with him until the melancholy catastrophe occurred 
which terminated in his patron’s death. 

‘This strange wight may be considered as Whitbread’s jester, for his whole 
life wasajest He was a constant favourite; and appeared to be the happiest, 
or at least the most inconsiderate and thoughtless of all mortals. He fed at 
a splendid table, was familiar with all the numerous friends of his generous pa- 
tron, was ever hand in glove with Lady Elizabeth, the amiable wife of his de- 
ceased protector, and kept the house alive by his incessant merriment. 

On this night of the storm, though it fell, as before observed, on the Sunday, 
much wine had been drunk, and unusual excesses began tu prevail, when Tom 
Adkins made some remarks upon the storm, which were thought to have a ten- 
dency to gross profaneness. 

Wilkie, who was pious, thoughtful, and very discreet, appeared to be much 
shocked, and turned pale. 

The host, who ever had his wits awake, ebserving Wilkie’s distress, left his 
seat and observed,—** Tom Adkins, I have ordered your chamber-light, and you 
will oblige me by retiring to bed.” 

Adkins, who had never been so treated in this house, laughed aloud when his 
host opened the door, and with a sort of civil force said, ‘Tom, I am ashamed 
of you, and [ am compelled to force you to bed,” when a little momentary 
scuffle enabled the kind host to shut the door upon his refractory guest. 

Witbread very soon observed the door to be reopened and Adkins boldly re- 
advancing, who vociferated, ‘‘ No, Sam, my boy, we are all in the same boat. 
It’s as much my thunder and lightning as yours, and no man shall order me to 
bed! Nolens volens willnever do for Tom Adkins!” 

“ This strange freak— the oddity of the turn,’’ said Whitbread, “ struck me, 
and indeed was felt by every one, with the exception of Wilkie; so that we, 
every man of us, burst into violent fits of laughter, and peal after peal conti- 
nued during the continuance of the storm.” 

On this meeting Mr. Whitbread proposed a subject on which Mr. Wilkie was 
requested to try his skill. There had been a conversation on our national 
phrase pluck, or bottom, as generally applied to our common sailors, common sol- 
diers, prize-fighters in the pugilistic ring, and others of the common peuple, of 
which class it is usual to say such an one isa fellow of pluck. 


Wilkie had been requested to make a design of an incipient hero of this cast, 
a sturdy urchin of above five years of age, who had been caught by his grand- 
mother and other females carving a tiny ship’s boat with a case knife, and has 
cut and lacerated his fingers in the operation, and is screaming and in tears with 
pain, but will not be induced to relinquish the mischievous instrument, either 
by force or by gentle persuasion. 

This is certainly a picture of singular merit, and was accordingly much prized 
by the possessor. Whitbread delighted in relating genuine stories of our tars, 
and told them admirably. He had proposed to employ this very able artist in 
depicting a series of similar tales ; for, as he observed, ‘* Such must be conge- 
nial to the taste of every Briton, by going at once to their heart’s core.. I am 
no connoisseur, Mr. Wilkie, and have not funds that will enable me to make a 
collection of pictureg; but hold it as a matter of patriotic justice to have none 
but pictures painted from British subjects, and by painters of our native school.” 
He had proposed to employ this artist on many pictures of his own suggesting. 

Mr. Northcote, who was present, delighted in conversing with Whitbread ; 
for he said that that gentle creature, Lady Elizabeth, ever designating bim Sam, 
and he, returning the affectionate abbreviation, Bess, “‘ makes one feel at ease 
within their hospitable walls.” 

At the period when Wilkie had completed his small picture of ‘‘ The Intre- 
pid, Incipient Sailor-Boy,” we had the pleasure to meet him with a party of gen- 
tlemen at dinner at Mr. Whitbread’s in Dover Street, when late in the even- 
ing a servant returned from Argyll Street with a sermon which he had sent for, 
written by a Mr. Smyth, the incumbent of a village near St. Neot’s in Hunting- 


donshire, which he had lately preached to his parishioners on the sin of witch- 
craft. 


This related to a recent event which appeared to excite Wilkie’s intrest very 
intensely ; for inthe course of the conversation Wiiiie hac observed that the su- 
perstitions of the peasantry cf Scotland favoured the be..ef inssch beige, but 
he thought the rustics of England vere too far advanced in general civilisation 


to yield their faith to such idle tales. 

‘Permit me to relate a veritable tale upon the subject, Mr. Wilkie, the truth 
of all the circumstences of whici I vouch for, which will induce you to alter 
your opinion upon the question, as I have investigated the matter, and have ue- 
voted some time in sifting the evidence pro and con 
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certainly as they are sure that there is a God in heaven! ‘We are much ob- 
liged to your worship, Mister Whitbread, for the trouble you have taken, and 
return our humble thanks for your great kindness,’ said they ; ‘but if we were 
put tothe most cruel torture, we should not alter our opinion, for certainly we 
have both of us been bewitched ; and the witch, as we said before, is that vile 
old wretch, Charity Izzard!’” 

Mr. Whitbread observed, “I think I could suggest a subject for your inge- 
nious pencil, Mr. Wilkie, that would be very striking. It is weighing an old 
witch in a church porch against a church bible ; and relates to an event which 
happened recently in the next county, and which I took some interest in inqui- 
ring into; though the facts of the case, if written, would appear to belong to 
the age of our British Solomon, King James I.” 

In the winter of 1813, we, with George Gerrard, the painter, a very old 
friend, who had been patronised by the venerable father of our host, and a few 
other professional gentlemen, met at Mr. Whitbread’s house in Dover Street. It 
happened on a Sunday, and on the day when Wilkie shewed to his patron the 
picture of the intrepid boat-builder which he had that week completed. 

It should be observed, to use the words of Mr. Sheridan, that Whitbread 
shone the star of his own table, for his conversational powers were masculine 
and very characteristic, and his attentions to his manifold guests were most 
amiable ; amongst whom might be included many of the élite of the several 
professions. 

Wilkie’s attention was amazingly excited by the tale which at the time en- 
grossed the attention of the whole neighbourhood. 

** You have related the general tendency of the Scotch to indulge the belief 
in witchcraft ; you must now hear a tale of our neighbourhood upon the witch- 
eries of Little Paxton, a village a few miles from this place, and for the verita- 
ble circumstances of which I can safely quote my own knowledge. 

“ About five miles from the town of St. Neot’s the road turns off to a se- 
questered village, in which are several farm-houses and about a hundred cot- 
tages ; one of which stands alone, and is surrounded by pond, reeds, and bul- 
rushes, and might well be described to the imagination as the residence of a 
witch family. 

‘“« The occupier was named Izzard ; and the old withered wife encouraged the 
common notion of the neighbours that she had the malignant powers of a witch. 
At nightfall the villagers would not approach the cottage, which had long been 
an interdicted place. 

“There was one exception to the bad reputation of the family, namely, that 
of the elder son, who was a parish apprentice, a well-looking youth of seven- 
teen, who acted as wagoner ; and used (for he was obliging,) on returning from 
St. Neot’s market, to take up in his wagon any farmer or cotter's wife, and give 
them a friendly lift on the road. 

“On the evening of Saturday he was on the way back to his master’s farm- 
yard, with ten or twelve sacks of flour on the fore part of the wagon; and about 
a dozen women, oldand young, bad been taken up on the road, amongst whom 
was the wagoner’s mother, Charity Izzard. 

“ This freight of gossips were returning to the village with their marketiags 
—some with grocery, others with baskets of eggs, butter, and other miscella- 
neous articles, when old gommer Izzard forewarned them to be careful of their 
merchandise, or they might lose them perchance. The gossips sneered at her 
interference, and jeered her for being a witch. 

‘The road went by a sharp descent down into the village ; and the horses, 
which were high-spirited animals, being impatient to get back to the manger, 
became refractory, and mastering the young wagoner, got into a trot, which 
increased anon into a gallop, when the wagon suddenly turned over, and vomit- 
ed forth the twelve sacks of flour, the dozen old and young gossips, egg-baskets, 
butter-baskets, grocery, and all the cargo—alldone by the witch ‘as easily as 
the turning over of a spinning-wheel,’ as said the sufferers, who, scrambling up, 
some sorely torn and bruised, and leaving their merchandise in the road, ran 
open-mouthed into the village, shrieking, ‘The witch has turned over the wagon, 
and we will have our revenge !’ 

“The whole of the following night the village of Little Paxton was in dire- 
ful commotion. 

‘“‘ Surely they took their revenge; for the carters, ploughmen, and the other 
rustics, went at ten o'clock at night, routed up the witch, brought the young 
women bewitched, whv tore her feeble arms with their nails and with corking- 
pins; whilst the peasants mercilessly beat old Charity Izzard, and, as the as- 
sailants believed, left her for dead. Buta benevolent old woman, a cottager, 
secreted her for the remainder of the night; and the next morning consigned 
her to the humane care of the minister of the village. 

‘* Now, Mr. Wilkie, I am thinking of the subject for your pencil. This poor 
old woman obtained the loan of a large pair of scales from the maltster, and 
her husband, old Izzard, took them tothe church porch ; and having provided 
a ponderous family bible, with massive brass clasps, she threw herself on her 
feeble knees, and supplicated the venerable incumbent to permit her to get into 
the seales, and prove her innucence by being weighed against the holy bible !” 

Mr. Sheridan observed to Mr. Whitbread,—‘* No man, I should suppose, 
could have managed such a subject so ably as Mr. Wilkie.” 

We have been attentive observers of the many graphic designs of this highly- 
gifted painter from the beginning of his great career, and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing that, take him for all in all, he is the great star of the modern 
school; for Jan Stein, of whom he was an ardent admirer, he left far behind ; 
Brower, whose best works, whilst he was yet a boy, he contemplated with de- 
light; Ostade, and David Teniers, whose pencil he emulated, and that most 
successfully. Yet in the intrinsic knowledge of real effect, as compared with 
the veritable truth of nature, he has in a few subjects excelled all painters 
that have gone before. my 

His inimitable picture of the “ Interior of a Scottish Distillery” is a work 
that all judges of art pronounce to stand alone. There is brightness which 
pervades the general scene, which is represented under a sort of twilight, which 
shews as distinctly the vats and other expletives of the composition as if seen in 
reality ; and the light outside,as intimated through the interstices, is as luminous 
as the real light of day: it is the most effective piece of art that ever was pro- 
duced by the pencil and paint. 

But the crowning of this extraordinary picture is the intelligence thrown in- 
to the visage of the distiller—a marvel.ous trait of the painter's skill, for it is 
verily alive. He is represented as a sentient being, assaying the qualities 
of the spirit produced, and the taste is expressed both in his eye and on his lips. 
It may truly be pronounced the finest figure that the human hand ever yet 
wrought. 

As a picture, altogether it may be viewed as the ne plus ultra, of gra- 
phic excellence, as well in truth of design, in colouring, and identical effect ; 
and stands indubitably as the finest picture of its class in the whole world 
of art. 

The picture of “Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo” is so lu- 
minous, that other works of art seen by its side Jose one half of their effect ; 
for the management of the groups all concentrate in the splendour of the hun- 
dred-year-old, frosty-headed Chelsea pensioners, who form a mass, or the key of 
the bright composition. - 

The episodes of the composition, of which there are many, and inimitably 
wrought, all tend to this; and the many passages and nooks in the picture, all 
equally picturesque—the scenery of the well-known site being Jew's Row—are 
bright as an out-dvor scene in the blaze of noon, and that noon bright mid- 
summer 

The mastery of hand is equally traceable in all the secondary parts of the 
wonderful composition, for the courts and passages, which are features in the 
sides of the picture, are defined with equally consummate perfection—all 
proclaim sunshine ; and the College and the lofty trees in the background are 
represented, though in just subserviency to the general scene, In their respect- 
ive distances, receding in aerial perspective, as they do, with wonderful truth to 
their prototype in nature. : 

There is, unfortunately, an anachronism in the design, which, as it affects the 
reputation of the painter, who has usually proved himself so discreet in all his 
thinking, that we cannot forbear to feel regret at it; but, knowing the fact, we 
are tempted to relate it. ; 

A well-painted episode in the composition is that of an elderly woman open- 
ing oysters,—a newly opened plate of which, in tempting freshness, is pleced 
on the table. Now, it happens to be too generally known that oysters are out 
of season nearly two months before the commemoration of the battle of Wa- 
terloo. Unfortunately the painter, who is known to be a very intelligent 
man, appears to have been ignorant of this common fact, which almost 
every other man in England knew. The opener of the oysters, to make the 
matter worse, is a portrait of the mother of the illustrious painter of the 
picture. ; 

“ Doth any direful ill portend ; 
No enemy can match a friend,” 
says Dr. Johnson; and it was a most intimate Marplot friend of the painter who 
discovered the anachronism: but the discovery was not made in time to remedy 
the oversight. ' 

Wilkie wasa great admirer of the Dutch school, and particularly of the worke 
of the humorous ~ast, especially Brower’s, some of whose pictures he imitated 
during his yaa") 

He informed us, that for many years he had constantly before his mind a pie- 





ture ich he had seen in his c!ildhood, which described a night-scene, or ra- 
the: the cave of a witch, and the hag dismissing some newly-created witches, 


I had, a few days ago, | sitting astride besoms, mounting up a spacious chimney. The place was te- 


in this house two very comely and sufficiently acute young women, the daughters | nanted by strange groups of chimera floating ~vout, and mostly spitting fire. 


of acottager, who offered to make oath before me as a magistrate, that they |“ Th 


e picture is still present to my mind,” said he, “ although I was not more 


| are at this moment as surely in the power of Charity Izzard—ay, as surely and } than six years olf when last Isaw it, It hung on the wall of aemithy in our 
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parish, and I would willingly walk from London to my native place, could I be 
sure to see it again.” pede de. 

It is likely such a night-scene wrought wonderfully on such an imagination 
_ asthe infant Wilkie’s must have been; for the early impressions imbibed by 
the child of Genius are too lasting ever to be effaced. ; 

Wilkie, like almost every man of rare genivs, was somewhat afflicted with 
weak, nervous sensations, which for a certain period threatened hypochon- 
dria. 

When he was in Italy, he found upon his table a volume of the satires of 
Peter Pindar, which contained, amongst other matters, dialogues between 
James Boswell and Dr. Samuel Johnson, in ridicule of Bosweli’s tour to the He- 
brides. 

Wilkie had never seen the book, but opened at the page which describes the 
superstitious belie? of Johnson, touching the proneness to believe in ghosts and 
witches, when the satirist makes him say, 


“But Dr. Johnson says, there once were witches ; 


, 
Nought proves the non-existence of the bitches.”’ 

Wilkie laughed at the first reading of the passage ; but bya reperusal of the 
sentence, so entirely unlike the phraseology of the solemn doctor, it obtained 
such an entire ascendancy over his imagination, that he repeated it over and 
over, which lasted the entire night; and he verily began to fear that the repeti- 
tion would drive him mad : hence he was for a long time labouring to dispossess 
his mind of the evil that thus haunted his nervous imagination. 

When Wilkie was sojourning at Rome, he was looking about him for the 
works of David Allan, an artist not known even by name to English painters or 
connoisseurs, although he was an artist of much original talent, anda man of 
great observation. : 

That amor patria which is so eminently prevalent among the natives of Scot- 
land caused a number of noblemen and gentlemen of Alloa and the neighbour- 
hood of Stirlingshire, to raise a subscrition-fund to send young Allan to study 
at Rome, where his perseverance and rare talent obtained for him the honoura- 
ble prize of the celebrated Academy of St. Luke, for the best historical com- 
position, the subject “The Origin of Painting: which Wilkie, who saw the 
picture, pronounced to be ‘one of the best-concocted stories which colour and 
canvass ever united to relate.” 

During Allan’s remaining at Rome, he painted several compositions, 
nawely, ** The Prodigal Son,” &c., and particularly, four sketches represent- 
ing the carnival at Rome, and some other sketches equally well conceived, 
which obtained for him the enviable title of the Scottish Hogarth. It is as- 
serted that these subjects abound in groups replete with graphic humour. 

It is much to be regretted that other travellers do not give us original 
information of what is proceeding abroad, in the same style with this of 
Wilkie. 

We recollect that, about twenty-five years since, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York was painted by Wilkie as a small whole-length portrait, which 
was considered to be a most extraordinary eftort of art, for it represented the 
commander-in-chief reading some despatches with his back to the window, with 
a reflex light illuminating the face. It was achoice picture, and most effective. 
The boots were beautifully represented, and shining black as jet, yet painted so 
truly according to nature, that no small picture could be exhibited in competi- 
tion with it. 

Sir William Beechey, on first beholding this cabinet picture, exclaimed, ‘ It 
is a gem above all price, and should be seen alone, for nothing in art can with- 
stand its miraculous vigour and stupendous force.” 

We have seen many of the studies sketched from the life by the hand of 
this extraordinary genius, every one of which may be pronounced worthy of the 
high reputation which he attained to in his art. 

He delighted ia examining the veteran characters which he met with amongst 
the old pensioners at the hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea College : every 
trait of his pencil, even the slightest of his sketches, abound in sterling truth, 
character, and expression ; and it may be justly averred that he never retrogaded 
in his graphic pursuits: allhe achieved was excellent ; he never deviated in 
his career towards the acquirement of fame. 

We have lately seen a drawing by his inimitable hand. We believe the 
scene, which is a guard-room, has a group of the old Scotch Covenanters, some 
attired in such armour as the age or the occasion in haste could supply ; and 
the characters such, and so obviously true and so real, that the imagination 
could appear to identify each one assembled by his clan, and by his individual 
name 

The variety of stature of the men which are collected in this muster—some 
tall, others short—the various proportions of their guns, their swords, and other 
miscellaneous weapons, none of which were made to exact measure, are, never- 
theless, most fitting to the parties ; and the piece forms together an historical 
knowledge of thinking truly that only Wilkie could have displayed. 

Wilkie for some years had formed alittle coterie of friends, with whom he 
associated ona happy footing; amongst other worthies to whom he was much 
attached was Mr Peter Coxe, brother of the Archdeacon of Wiltshire. Coxe 
was a constant morning visitor at Wilkie’s studio, and being a poet he read his 
poem to the painter, as Wilkie asserted, at least a thousand times. 

** Wilkie,” said Coxe, ‘can make me idle when he is so disposed,—for he 
brings me my hat, and we ramble about for hours.” 

The poet always bore about him a large mass of his manuscript poems, with 
which, as Pope observed, * he could read you clean dead.” 

By way of one of the illustrations of this poem, entitled ‘‘ The Social Day,” 
Wilkie painted gratuitously a very beautiful small cabinet picture for Mr.Coxe 
When the picture was completed, Coxe said to Wilkie, ‘I wish to take apart- 
ments for some ladies.” This was in Phillimore Place, where the painter resi- 
ded; when Mr. Coxe knocked at the house-door, and said to Wilkie, ‘* Walk up 
and down the terrace until I come out.” 

Wilkie who was gentle, and certainly not impatient, did as he was bidden. 
It was twelve at noon, and he began his promenade, and continued so to do until 
half-past two, when he began to fancy that Coxe, who was aptto indulge in fits 
of absence, had forgotten him. He therefore went home; but not finding his 
friend arrived, he posted back again to the lodging-house, and to his surprise 
found the poet still there, and the poor lady of the place in a fearful state of ap- 
prehension, for he had pinned her in acorner, and was still engaged in reading 
his manuscripts ; and nothing could possess her but the belief that the reader 
was stark mad. It is not surprising that she should so think; for he was so 
wraptin his enthusiasm on the subject, that he read onwards with such unti- 
ring vehemence, that he actually was used to pant and foam at the mouth. 


——>— 

NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
The Playfellomo. Feats on the Fiord. A Tale. Pp. 
375. London. Knight. 

After The Settlers at Homegnd The Peasant and the Prince, Miss Martineau 
writes well. We, at any rate, prefer this volume to its precursors, and have en- 
joyed much pleasure in reading it. The design is to discountenance supersti- 
tions which enervated character and are apt to mar human happiness ; and yet 
to treat them for their removal with the gentleness due to errors which are not 
criminal, and weaknesses which may be engrafted upon the finest feelings of our 
nature. This is sweetly donein the Tale of the Fiord. And the autor has 
taken so much pains to give, at the same time, vivid descriptions of Norwegian 
scenery, and accurate accounts of Norwegian rural and pastoral life (for there is 
such life in a short northern summer,) that the young student may from this 
little volume gather much information respecting the primitive habits of the 
country and its topographical features, whilst a story of amusement and inter- 
est seems to be the only thing which the writer had in view. 

The first pages offer a fair example of herdescriptive talent—so fair, that one 
could almost fancy that Miss Martineau had taken a tour to the coast of Norway 
for her illustration, 

“It looks sojagged (she says,) such a strange mixture of land and sea, that 
it appears as if there must bea perpetual struggle between the two,—the sea 
striving to inundate the land, and the land pushing itself out into the sea, till 
it ends in their dividing the region between them. On the spot, however, this 
coast is very sublime. The long straggling promontories are mountainous, 
towering ridges of rock, springing up in precipics from the water ; while the bays 
of our coast, are, in fact, long narrow valleys, filled with sea, inetead of being 
laid out in fields and meadows. The high rocky banks shelter these deep bays 
(called fiords) from almost every Wind ; so that their waters are usually as still 
as those of a lake. For days and weeks together, they reflect each separate 
tree-top of the pine-forests which clothe the mountain-sides, the mirror being 
broken only by the leap of some sportive fish, or the oars of the boatman as he 
goes to inspect the sea-fowl from islet to islet of the fiord, or carries out his 
nets or his rod to catch the sea-trout or char, or cod, or herrings, which abound, 
in their seasons, on the coast of Norway. It is difficult to say whether these 
fiords are the most beautiful in summer or in winter. In summer, they glitter 
with golden sunshine; and purple and green shadows from the mountain and 
forest lie on them; and these may be more lovely than the faint light of the 
winter noons of those latitudes, and the snowy pictures of frozen peaks which 
then shew themselves on the surface; but before the day is half over, out 
come the stars,—the glorious stars, which shine like nothing that we have ever 
seen. There the planets cast a faint shadow, as the young moon does with us; 
and these planets, and the constellations of the sky, as they silently glide over 
from peak to peak of these rocky passes, are imaged on the waters so clearly 
that the fisherman, as he unmoors his boat for his evening task, feels as if he 
were about to shoot forth his vessel into another haven, and to cleave his way 
among the stars. Stull as every thing is to the eye, sometimes for a hundred 
miles together along these deep sea-valleys, there is rarely silence, ‘I'he ear is 
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kept awake by athvusand voices, In the summer, there are cataracts leaping 
from ledge to ledge of the rocks; and there is the bieating of the kids that 
browse there, and the flap of the great eagle's wings as it dashes abroad from 
its eyrie, and the cries of whole clouds of sea-birds which inhabit the islets ; 
and all these sounds are mingled and multiplied by the strong echoes, till they 
become a din as loud as that of acity. Even at night, when the flocks are in 
the fold, and the birds at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to be asleep, 
there is occasionally a sweet music heard, too soft for even the listening ear 
tocatch by day. Every breath of summer-wind that steals through the pine- 
forest wakes this music as it goes ‘The stiff spiny leaves of the fir and pine 
vibrate with the breeze, like the strings of a musical instrument, so that every 
breath of the night-wind, in a Norwegian forest, wakens a myriad of tiny harps ; 
and this gentle and mournful music may be heard in gushes the whole night 
through. This music, of course, ceases when each tree becomes laden with 
snow ; but yet there is sound in the midst of the longest winter-night. There 
is the rumble of some avalanche, as after a drifting storm a mass of snow too 
heavy to keep its place slides and tumbles from the mountain-peak. There is 
also new and then a loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier; and, as many 
declare, there is a crackling to be heard by those who listen when the northern 
lights are shooting and blazing across the sky. Nor is this all. Wherever there 
is a nook between the rocks on the shore, where a man may build a house, and 
clear a field or two ;—-wherever there is a platform beside the cataract, where 
the sawyer may plant his mill, and make a path from it to join some great road, 
there is a human habitation, and the sounds that belong to it. Thence, in win- 
ter-nights, come music and laughter, and the tread of dancers, and the hum of 
many voices. The Norwegians are a sociable and hospitable people ; and they 
hold their gay meetings, in defiance of their arctic climate, through every season 
of the year.” 

We have marked one phrase of this lively extract in italics, because the same 
occurs elsewhere, and it seems to us to be a confusion of idea. A light cannot 
be a shadow; and neither star nor moon, casting their silver lustre on landscape 
or water, can with propriety be spoken of as casting even a ‘ faint shadow.” 

We must not, as all our friends know, tell a word of the little simple mystery 
of the icy, pirate-y, stormy, et-cetera story before us. We have too much prin- 
ciple to destroy the interest of any tale ; and this is just such a one as might 
end any way, tragically or felicitously,as Miss Martineau liked with equal effect ; 
so that we should hate ourselves for ever, if we deprived her of the advantage 
of herown dénouement. All weshall say of it is, that it will please the reader. 
We shall (thus constrained to silence) conclude with another extract. The he- 
roine, Erica, according to the custom of the country, is to marry the man of her 
heart, and succeed to the farming-service of a very aged couple when they shall 
die, and not before. Well, there is no grumbling in waiting for the old shoes, no 
cursing of the tenacity of existence in aged people in the way of preferment ; 
and or. the part of the seniors there is a beauty and resignation which we think 
very affecting. The busy farm-labours of the rushing spring are described, and 
the narrative proceeds :— 

‘“While these cheerful pursuits went on out of doors during the one busy 
month of spring, a slight shade ofjsadness was thrown over the household with- 
in by the decline of old Ulla. It was hardly sadness; it was little more than 
gravity ; for Ulla herself was glad to go; Peder knew that he should soon fol- 
low ; and every one else was reconciled to one who had suffered so long going 
to her rest. ‘The winter and I are going together, my dear,’ said she one 
day, when Erica placed on her pillow a green shoot of birch which she had ta- 
ken from out of the very mouth of a goat. ‘ The hoary winter and hoary I have 
lived out our time, and we are departing together. I shall make way for you 
young people, and give you your turn, as he is giving way to spring ; and let 
nobody pretend to be sorry for it. Who pretends to be sorry when winter is 
gone?’ ‘ But winter will come again, so svon and so certainly, Ulla,’ said Erica, 
mournfully ; ‘and when it is come again, we shall still miss you.’ ‘ Well, my 
dear, I will say nothing against that. It is good forthe living to miss the dead, 
as long as they do not wish them back. As forme, Erica, I feel as if I could 
not but miss you, go where I may.’ ‘O,do not say that, Ulla.” ‘ Why not 
say it if I feel it? Who could be displeased with me for grasping still at the 
hand that has smoothed my bed so long, when I am going to some place that 
will be very good no doubt, but where every thing must be strange at first ! 
He who gave you to me,to be my nurse, will not think the worse of 
me for missing you, wherever I may be.’ ‘There will be little Henri- 
ca,’ observed Erica. ‘Ah, yes! there isnothing I think of more than that. 
That dear child died on my shoulder. Fain would her mother have had her in 
her arms at the last; but she was in such extremity that to move her would 
have been to end all at once; and so she died away, with her head on my 


shoulder. [thought then it was a sign that I should be the first to meet her 
again. But I shall take care and not stand in the way of her mother’s rights.’ 


Here Ulla grew so earnest in imagining her meeting with Henrica, still fancy- 
ing her the dependent little creature she had been on earth, that she was impa- 
tient to be gone. Erica's idea was that this child might now have become so 
wise, and so mighty in the wisdom of a better world, as to be no such plaything 
as Ulla supposed; but she said nothing to spoil the old woman's pleasure 
When Peder came in to sit beside his old companion’s bed and sing her to sleep, 
she told him that she hoped to be by when he opened his now dark eyes upon 
the sweet light of a heavenly day; and if she might, she would meantime make 
up bis dreams for him, and make him believe that he saw the most glorious 
sights of old Norway,—more glorious than are to be seen in any other part of 
this lower world. There should be noendtothe gleaming lakes, and dim fo- 
rests, and bright green valleys, and silvery waterfalls, that he should see in his 
dreams, if she mighthave the making of them. There was no end to the de- 
lightful things Ulla looked forward to, and the kind things she hoped to be 
able todo for those she left behind, when ounce she would have quitted her pre. 
sent helpless state: and she thought so mfch of these things, that when M. 
Kollsen arrived, he found that, instead of her needing to be reconciled to death, 
she was impatient to be gone. The first thing he heard her say, when all was 
so dim before her dying eyes, and so confused to her failing ears, that she did 
not know the pastor had arrived, was, that she was less uneasy now about Ni- 
pen’s displeasure against the young people. Perhaps she might be able to ex- 
plain and prevent mischief; and if not, the young people’s marriage would soon 
be taking place now, and then they might show such attention to Nipen as 
would make the spirit forgive and forget.” 

We cannot tell if this specimen will operate as favourably upon others as it 
has done upon us; but we desire, ex cathedra, to state that it has charmed us, 


as a portion of a very instructive little volume, which young and old may peruse 
with advantage. 


a —__ 
WARREN HASTINGS, 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 


Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General of Bengal. 
Compiled from Original Papers, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: 1841. 

This book seems to have been manufactured in pursuance of a contract, by 
which the representatives of Warren Hastings, onthe one part, bound them- 
selves to furnish papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, bound himself to 
furnish praise. It is but just to say that the covenants on both sides have 
been most faithfully kept ; and the result is before us in the form of three 
big bad volumes, full of undigested correspondence and undiscerning pane- 
gyric. 

If it were worth while to examine this performance ia detail, we could easily 
make a long article by merely pointing out inaccurate statements, inelegant ex- 
pressions, and immoral doctrines. But it would be idle to waste criticism on a 
bookmaker; and, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may have justly earned by former 
works, it is as a bookmaker, and nothing more, that he now comes before us. 
More eminent men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, when they 
have stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith by 
the Vicar of Wakefield, or Scott by the Life of Napoleon. Mr. Gleig is nei- 
ther a Goldsmith nor a Scott; but it would be unjust to deny that he is capa- 
ble of something better than these Memoirs. It would also, we hope and be- 
lieve, be unjust to charge any Christian minister with the guilt of deliberately 
maintaining some propositions which we find in this book. It is not too much 
to say, that Mr. Gleig has written several passages, which bear the same rela- 
tion to the ‘ Prince’ of Machiavelli that the * Prince’ of Machiavelli bears to 
the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ and which would excite amazement in aden of rob- 
bers, or on Loard of a schooner of pirates. But we are willing to attribute these 
offences to haste, to thoughtlessness, and to that disease of the understanding 
which may be called the Furor Biographicus, and which is to writers of 


lives what the goitre is to an Alpine shepherd, or dirt-eating to a Negro 
slave. 


if, instead of dwelling on the faults of this book, we attempt to give, in @ way | 
necessarily hasty and imperfect, our own view of the life and character of Mr. | 
Hastings. Our feeling towards hia is not exactly the’ of the ilouse of Com- 
mons which impeached him in 17 7; neicher is it that of the House of Com- 
mons which uncovered and stood up to 1 ceive him in 1813. He had great 
qualities, and he rendered 


| great services to the state. But to represent him as 
a man of stainless virtue, is to make him ridiculous; and from regard to his 
memory, if from no other feeling, his friends would have done well to lend no 


couatenance to such puerile adulation. We believe that, if he were now liv ay, 


he would have sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to 
be shown as he was. He must have k’ 


vn that there were dark spots on his 
fame. He might also have felt with 


ride, that the splendour of his fame 








would bearmany spots, HEH wouldha — preferred, we are confident, even the | 
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severity of Mr. Mill to the puffing of Mr. Gleig. He would have wistied pos- 
terity to have a likeness of him, though an unfavourable likeness, rather than a 
daub at once insipid and unnatural, resembling neither him nor any body else. 
‘Paint me as I am,’ said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. ‘If 
you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.’ Even in 
such a trifle, the great Protector showed both his sense and his magnani- 
mity. He did not wish all that was characteristic in hia countenance to be 
lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular features and smooth bloomi 
cheeks of the curl-pated minions of James the First. He was content that his 
face should go forth marked with all the blemishes which had been put on it y 
time, by war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, perhaps by remorse ; but wit 
valour, policy, authority, and public care, written in all its princely lines. If 
men truly great knew their own interest, it is thus that they would wish their 
minds to be portrayed. 

Warren deniage sprang from an ancient and illustrious race. It has been 
affirmed that his pedigree can be traced back to the great Danish sea-king,whose 
sails were long the terrorof both coasts of the British channel; and who, af- 
ter many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the valour and genius 
of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour of the line cf Hastings, needs no il- 
lustration from fable. One branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth century, 
the coronet of Pembroke. From another branch sprang the renowned Cham- 
berlain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, whose fate has furnished so 
striking a theme both to poets and to historians. His family received from 
the Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon; which, after long dispossession, was 
regained in our time by a series of events scarcely paralleled in romance. 

, The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, claimed to be eon- 
sidered as the heads of this distinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, 
thongh not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was overwhelmed in the great ruin of the civil war. 
The Hastings of that time was a zealous cavalier. He raised money 
on his lands, sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, 
and, after spending half his property in the cause of King Charles, was glad 
to ransom himself by making over most of the remaining half to Speaker Len- 
thal. The old seat at Daylesford still remained in the family ; but it could no 
on be kept up; and inthe following generation it was sold to a merchant of 

adon. 

Before the transfer took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had presented 
his second son to the rectory of the parish in which the ancient residence of 
the family stood. The living was of little value; and the situation of the poor 
clergyman, after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He was constantly 
engaged in lawsuits about his tithes with the new lord of the manor, and was 
at length utterly ruined. His eldest son, Howard, a well-conducted young man, 
obtained a place inthe Customs. The second son, Pynaston,an idle worthless boy, 
married before he was sixteen, lost his wife in two years, and went to the West 
Indies, where he died, leaving to the care of his unfortunate father a little or- 
phan, destined to strange and memorable vicissitudes of fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the 6th of December 1732. 
His mother died a few days later, and he was left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather. The child was early sent to the village school,where he learned his 
letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry. Nor did any thing in his 
garb or fare indicate that his life was to take a widely different course from that 
of the young rustics with whum he studied and played. But no cloud could 
overcast the dawn of so much genius and so much ambition. The very plough- 
men observed, and long remembered, how kindly little Warren took to his 
book. The daily sight of the lands which his ancesters had possessed, and 
which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young brain with wild 
fancies and projects. He loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness 
of his progenitors—of their splendid house keeping, their loyalty, and their 
valour. Qn one bright summer day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay on 
the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain of his house to 
join the Isis. There, as three-score and ten years later he told the tale,rose in his 
mind ascheme which, throngh all the turns of his eventful career, was never 
abandoned. He would recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. 
He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in infancy and 
poverty, grew stronger as his intellect expanded and his fortune rose. He pur- 
sued his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will, which was the 
most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under a tropical sun, he 
ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, 
and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. And when his long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle, Howard, determined to take charge 
of him, and to give hima liberal educatiun. The boy went up to London, and 








We are inclined to think that we shall best meet the wishes of our readers, 


was sent to a school at Newington, where he was well taught but ill fed He 
always attributed the smallness of his stature to the hard and scanty fare of this 
seminary. At tenhe was removed to Westminster school, then flourishing un- 
der the care of Dr. Nicbols. Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately called 
him, was one of the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lioyd, Cumberland, Cowper, 
were among the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship which 
neither the lapse of time, nor a wide dissimilarity of opinions and pursuits,could 
wholly dissolve. It does not appear that they ever met after they had grown to 
manhood. But many years later, when the voices of a crowd of great orators 
were crying for vengeance on the oppressor of India, the shy and secluded poet 
could image to himself Hastings the Governor-General, only as the Hastings 
with whom he had rowed on the Thames and played in the cloister ; and refused 
to believe that so good-tempered a fellow could have done any thing very wrong. 
His own life had been spent in praying, musing, and rhyming among the water- 
lilies of the Ouse. He had preserved in no common measure the innocence of 
childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely tried, but not by temptations 
which impelled him to any gross violation of the rules of social morality. He 
had never been attacked by combinations of powerful and deadly enemies. He 
had never been compelled to make achoice between innucence and greatness, 
between crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doctrine of human 
depravity, his habits were such, that he was unable to conceive how far from the 
path of right, even kind and noble natures may be hurried by the rage of con- 
flict and lust of dominion. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster, of whom we shall have occa- 
sion to make frequent mention—Elijah Impey We know little about their 
school days. But we think we may safely venture to guess that, whenever 
Hastings wished to play any trick more than usually naughty, he hired Impey 
with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an excellent swimmer, boat- 
man, and scholar. At fourteen he was first inthe examination for the founda- 
tion. His name in gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory, still attests his 
victory over many older competitors. He stayed two years longer at the school, 
and was looking forward to a studentship at Christ Church, when an event hap- 
pened which changed the whole course of his life. Howard Hastings died, be- 
queathing his nephew to the care of a friend and distant relation, named Chis- 
wick. This gentleman, though he did not absolutely refuse the charge, was de- 
sirous to rid himself of it as soon as possible. Dr. Nichols made strong remon- 
strances against the cruelty of interrupting the studies of a youth who seemed 
likely to be one of the first scholars of the age. He even offered to hear the 
expense of sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. But Mr Chiswick was in- 
flexible. He thought the years which had already been wasted on hexameters 
and pentameters quite sufficient. He had it in his power to obtain for the lad a 
writership in the service of the East India Company. Whether the young ad- 
venturer, when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died of a liver complaint, 
he equally ceased to be a burden to any body. Warren was accordingly remoy- 
ed from Westminster school, and placed for a few months at a commercial aca- 
demy, to study arithmetic and buok-keeping. In January 1750, a few days after 
he had completed his seventeenth year, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his 
destination in the October following. 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary's office at Calcutta, 
and laboured there during two years. Fort William was then a purely com- 
mercial settlement. In the south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix 
had transformed the servants of the English company, against their will, into di- 
plomatists and generals. The war of the succession was raging in the Carna- 
tic ; and the tide had been suddenly turned against the French by the genius of 
young Robert Clive. But in Bengal, the European settlers, at peace with the 
natives and with each other, were wholly occupied with Ledgers and Bills of 
lading. 
ise two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutta, Hastings was sent 
up the country to Cossimbazar, a town which lies on the Hoogly, about a mile 
from Moorshedabad, and which then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, if we may 
compare small things with great, such as the city of London bears to Westmin- 
ster. Moorshedabad was the abode of the prince who, by an authority vstensi- 
bly derived from the Mogul, but really independent, ruled the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad were the court, the 
haram, and the pulic offices. Cossimbazar wasa port and a place of trade, re- 
nowned for the uantity and excellence of the silks which were sold in its marts, 








and constantly 1 cciving and sending forth fleets of mchly laden barges. At 
thie mportant psint, tae Company had established a small factory subordinate to 
tha. of Fort Wiliam. Here, during several years, Hastings was employed in 
making bargains for stuffs with native brokers. While he was thus engaged, 
Surajan Dowlah succeeded to the government, and declared war against the 
English. The defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the tyrant’s 
capital. was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner to Moorshedabad ; 
bot, in consequence of the humane intervention of the servants of the Duteh 
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Company, was treated with indulgence. Meanwhile the Nabob marched on 
Calcutta; the governor anc the commandant fied ; the town and citadel were 
taken, and most of the English prisoners perished in the Black-hole. vs 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren Hastings. The fugitive 
overnor and his companions had taken refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, near 
the mouth of the Hoogly. They were naturally desirous to obtain full informa- 
tion respecting the proceedings of the Nabob ; and no’ person seemed 80 likely 
to furnish it as Hastings, who was a prisoner at large in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the court. He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon establish- 
ed a high charecter for ability and resolution. The treason which at a later pe- 
riod was fatal to Surajah Dowlah, was already in progress ; and Hastings was 
admitted to the deliberations of the conspirators. But the time for striking had 
not arrived. It was necessary to postpone the execution of the design; and 
Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda, 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from Madras, commanded by 
Clive, appeared in the Hoogly. Warren, young, intrepid, and excited proba- 
bly by the example of the Commander of the Forces, who, having like himself 
been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been turned by public calamities 
into a soldier, determined to serve in the ranks. During the early operations 
of the war he carried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive soon perceived 
that the head of the young volunteer would be more useful than hisarm. When, 
after the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaftier was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, 
Hastings was appointed to reside at the court of the new prince as agent for the 
Com , 

Hie radioed at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when he became a member 
of Council, and was consequently forced to reside at Calcutta. This was du- 
ring the interval between Clive’s first and second edministration—an interval 
which has left on the fame of the East India Company a stain, not wholly effa- 
ced by many years of just andhumane government. Mr. Vansittart, the Gover- 
nor, was at the head of anew and anomalous empire. On the one side was a 
great native population, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under oppres- 
sion. To keep the stronger race from preying on the weaker, was an un- 
dertaking which tasked to the utmost the talents and energy of Clive. Van 
sittart, with fair intentions, wasa feeble and inefficient ruler. The mastercaste, 
as was natural, broke loose from all restraint ; and then was seen what we be- 
live to be the most frightful of all spectacles, the strength of civilization with- 

out itsmercy. Toall other despotism there is a check: imperfect indeed, and 
liable to gross abuse, but still sufficient to preserve society from the last ex- 
treme of misery. A time comes when the evils of submission are obviously 
greater than those of resistance ; when fear itself bezets a sort of courage ; 
when a convulsive burst of popular rage and despair warns tyrants not to pre- 
sume too far on the patience of mankind. But against misgovernment such as 
then afflicted Bengal, it was impossivle to struggle. The superior intelligence 
and energy of the dominant class made their power irresistible. A war of Ben- 
galees against Englishmen, was like a war of sheep against wolves, of men 
against demons. The only protection which the conquered could find was in 
the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged policy of the conquerors. That pro- 
tection, at a later period, they found. But at first, English power came 
among them unaccompanied by English morality. There was an interval be- 
tween the time at which they became our subjects, and at the time at 
which we began to reflect that we were bound to discharge towards 
wards them the duties of rulers. During that interval, the business of a servant 
of the Company was simply to wring out of the natives a hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might return home before 
his constitution had suffered from the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to buy 
rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balls in St. James's Square. O/ the 
conduct of Hostines at this time, little is known; but the little that isknown, 
and the circumstance that little is known, must be considered as honourable to 
him. He could not protect the natives: all that he could do was, to abstain 
from plundering aud oppressing them ; and this he appears to have done. It 
is certain that at this time he continued poor ; and it is equally certain, that by 
cruelty and dishonesty he might easily have become rich. It is certain that 
he wes never charged with having borne a share in the abuses which then 
prevailed; and it is almost equally certain that, if he had borne a share in 
those abuses, the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted him, would 
not have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. The keen, severe, and 
even malevolent scrutiny to which his whole public life was subjected—a scru- 
tiny unparalled, as we believe, in the history of mankind—is in one respect, ad- 
vantageous to his reputation. It brought many lamentable blemishes to light ; 
but it entitles him to be considered pure from every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. 

_The truth is that the temptations to which so many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart, were not temptations addressed to the 
ruling passions of Warren Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary trans- 
actions ; but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too enlightened 
a man to look on a great empire merely as a buccanier would look on a galleon. 
Had his heart been much worse than it was, his understanding would have pre- 
served him from that extremity of baseness. He was an unscrupulous, perhaps 
an unprincipled statesman ; but still he was astatesman, and not a freetbooter. 

In 1764, Hastings returned to England. He had realized only a very mode- 
rate fortune ; and that moderate fortune was soon reduced to nothing, partly by 
his praiseworthy liberality, and partly by his mismanagement. Towards his re- 
lations he appears to have acted very generously. The greater part of his sa- 
vings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain the high usury of India. But 
high usury and bad security generally go together; and Hastings lost both in- 
terest and principal. 

He remaiied four years in England. Of his life at this time very little is 
known. But it has been asseried, and is highly probable, that liberal studies, 
and the society of men of letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be 
remembered to his honour, that in days when the languages of the East were 
regarded by other servants of the Company merely as the means of communica- 
ting with weavers and money-changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind 
sought in Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoyment, and for new 
views of government and society. Perhaps, like most persons who have paid 
much attention to departments of kuowlege which lie out of the common track, 
he was inclined to overrate the value of his favourite studies. He conceived 
that the cultivation of Persian literature might with advantage be made a part 
of the liberal education of an English gentieman ; and he drew up a planwith 
that view. It is said that the University of Oxford, in which Oriental learning 
had never, since the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, was to be the seat 
of the institution which he contemplated. An endowment was expected from 
the munificence of the Company; and professers thoroughly competent to in- 
terpret Hafiz and Ferdusi were to be engaged inthe East. Hastings called on 
Johnson, with the Lope, as it should seem, of interesting in his project a man 
who enjoyed the highest literary reputation, and who was particularly connected 
with Oxford. The interview appears to have left on Johnson’s mind a most fa- 
vourable impression of the talents and attainments of his visiter. Long after, 
when Hastings was ruling the immense population of British India, the old phi- 
losopher wrote to him, and referred in the most courtly terms, though with 
great dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse. 

_ Hastings -00n began to look again towards India. He had little to attach 
him to England; and his pecuniary embarrassments were great. He solicited 
his old masters ,the Directors jor employment. They acceded to his request, 
with high compliments both to his abilities and to his integrity, and appointed 
him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be unjust not to mention, that 
though forced to borrow money fur bis outfit, he did not withdraw any portion 
of the sum which he bed appropriated to the relief of his distressed relations. 
In the spring of 1769 he embarked on board of the ‘Duke of Grafton,’ and 
commenced a voyage distinguished by incidents which might furnish matter for 
a novel. 

Among the passengers in the ‘Duke of Grafton’ was a German of the 
name of Imhoff. He called himself a baron, but he was in distressed circum- 
stances; and was going out to Madras as a portrait painter, in the hope of 
picking up some of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India. The baron was accompanied by his wife, a 
native, we have somewhere read, of Archangel. This young woman, who, 
born under the Arctic circle, was destined to play the part of a Queen under 
the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable person, @ cultivated mind, and manners 
in the highest degree engaging. She despised her husband heartily, and, as 
the story which we have to tell sufficiently proves, not without reason. She 
was interested by the conversation and flattered by the attention of Hastings 
The situation was indeed perilous. No place is so propitious to the formatiun 
either of close friendships, or of deadly enmities as an Indiaman. There are 
very few people who do not find a voy age which lasts several months insupport- 


ably dull. Any thiag is welcome which may break that long monotony—a sail, a 
shark, an albatross, a man overboard. 





Most passengers find some resource in 
eating twice as inany mealsas on land. But the great devices for killing the 
time are, quarrelling, and flirting. The facilities fur both these exciting pur 
suits are great. The inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than 
ig any country-seat Or boarding-house. None can escape from the rest excep 
by imprisoning bimself in a cell in which he can hardly turn. All food, all ex 


ercise, is taken in company. C- remuny isto @ great extent banished, It is 


every day in the power of a mischievous person to inflict innumerable annoy- 
ances ; itis every day in the power of an amiable person to confer little ser 
vices. It not seldom happens that serious distress and danger call forth in 
genuine beauty and deformity hervic virtues and abject vices, which, in the or 
dinary intercourse of good society, might remain during many years unknown 


even tO intimate associates. Under such circumstances met Warren Hastings 


and the Baroness Imhoff; two persons whose accomplishments would have at- 
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tracted notice in any court of Europe. The gentleman had no domestic ties. atic 
The lady was tied toa husband for whom she had no regard, and who had no | gained, on the coast from persons who had been up the Niger with Lander, it is 
regard for his own honour. An attachment sprang up, which was soon strength. | found that large vessels would be unable to proceed above [bu at an earlier pe- 
ened by events such as could hardly have occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. | riod than the month of August. 

The baroness nursed him with womanly tenderness, gave him his medicines 
with her own hand, and even sate up in his cabin while he slept. Long before 
the ‘ Duke of Grafton’ reached Madras, Hastings was in love. But his love 
was of a most characteristic description. Like his hatred, like his ambition, 
like all his passions, it was strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, 
earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by time. Imbkoff was called into 
council by his wife and his wife’e lover. It was arranged that the baroness 
should institute a suit for a divorce in bo mee = ese Sony the oo New Railway Signals.—A new system of signals for railroads has been in- 
oo — befor sat the  oeld. bes carbene So aubaiet “cheaded vented by Mr. Hall, the managing director of the Eastern Counties Railroad, 
aiget Crapse Verere tHe Sentence © “4 “Hh . hould 4 intended to supersede the red and white flags now carried, and exhibited by 
Sutpesctiel anode of-qousisete'ss tot soanpleloens’ Mabtad | wail cheakee waay| Povermen & cortaie digjanony snd which have been asmwinves foand inede- 

’ ’ ‘ i i “ 

- ; b mpee , quate to the purpose. The new signal, which Mr. Hall calls the anel or 
the marriage was dissolved, make the lady his wife, and adopt the children whom fan signal,” has, when put in operation, the appearance of an upright post of 
she had already born to Imhoff. — , ly. Th about twelve feet high surmounted by a piece of woodwork resembling in shape 

We are not inclined to judge either Hastings or the baroness severely. There | tha: of a closed fan; where they both join is a strong iron framework. In the 
was undoubtedly much to extenuate their fault. But we can by ees means CON | upper woodwork three panels are encased, which are worked by machinery, 
cur with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, who carries his vores & to so mje al We & and, when brought down to the iron frame-work before described, assume the 
treme, as to describe the conduct of a etre = uet the baseness of which 18} ,)eurance of a crimson quadrant of a span svfficient to be visible in a straight 
the best excuse fer the lovers—as ‘ wise and judicious.’ — di ized line fortwo miles. When a train is due to start, the three panels are lower- 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a very disorganized | 64° ay soon as it has started, and reached the signal, the man in charge of 
state. His own tastes would have led him rather to political than “ trae oll it sets in motion a piece of machinery, which gradually works up the three 
cial pursuits ; but he kuew that the favour of his poe rsa ee — Vie panels in fifteen minutes, and the signal at the end of that time presents its 
the es He ig with SS w clushed beak Mer original appearance. By this arrangement, engine-drivers will be able accu- 
Ne a ea = time to t f recan o 5 pat | be clerks. and had | ‘t¢ly to calculate the time which has elapsed since a train has passed ; one 
REGOCIORY GenDS CRS SERVES GT The WempEly BES CORES vO By Cree, panel indicating five minutes, two ten, and three a quarter of an hour. The 
become warriors and negotiators. . | new signal will, in a few days, be put in operation on the Eastern Counties 

In a very few months he effected an important refoim. ‘The Directors noti- Railway. 

i ir hi i is conduct, F } 
fied to him their high approbation, and were so much pleased with his Calculating Machine.—For the last two years, Dr Roth, of Paris, has been 
that they determined to place him at the head of the government of Bengal. = : i aggpeedt h 

: : . ~ : ffs, who | &®gaged in the construction of arithmetical machines; and the success that 
Early in 1772 he quitted Fort St. George for his new post. The Imhoffs, who r 
ahs . ‘ has attended his efforts hitherto proves he has accomplished his scheme for 
were still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at Calcutta ‘ on the same : ‘ / os 
wise end india lan’ (we quote the words of Mr. Gleig) which they had al- performing automatically all the operation of arithmetic from simple addition, 
ready followed during “ane + me two years : 8 y subtraction, multiplication, and division, to vulgar and decimal fractions, invo- 
Pp : ‘ i y i i trices gre { m 
When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council-board, Bengal was lution and ev olution, arithmetical and geometrical progression, anc the con 
: . . 4h: . : struction of logarithms, with 10 plans of decimals. The machine in its pre- 
still governed according tothe system which Clive had devised—a system which teas 
: ; sehalin fl . sent state works addition, subtraction, multiplication, and both kinds of pro- 
was, perhaps, skilfully contrived forthe purpose of facilitating and concealing *. wong 
. . pene gression, quite mechanically. In division alone the attention is required to 
a great revolution, but which, when that revolution was complete and irrevo- : . ™ : : a 
. : Tr avoid passing over the cipher The arithmetical progression is of vast im- 
cable, could produce nothing but inconvenience. There were two governments, 5 waneet 
, portance, as it operates from one farthing to millions of pounds sterling. Mr. 
the real and the ostensible. The supreme power belonged to the Company, | ‘,, ; 5 ‘athe! 

. . : Wertheimber, the proprietor and patentee of this invention, has two descrip- 
and was in truth the most despotic power that can be conceived. The only} ,. : ' 

: : : . : tions of these machines—a larger one which performs sums in addition, sub- 
restraint on the English masters of the country was that which their own jus- , hg oo. : hi “ste 
ti ih see j sol onthe There was no constitutional cheek on their | ‘t#¢tion, multiplication, and division; and a smaller, which performs addition 
mill er ane y ee abomal a. Prt state and subtraction only. These machines have been submitted tothe inspection 
Pe ener tees ote ae aorta Ahern see te ol of several gentlemen eminent for their scientific attainments, all of whom, par- 

But though thus absolute in reality, the English had not yet assumed the | 

tyle of — Thee held their tertidediel en vedetie ef the threne of ticularly Mr. Babbage, have expressed the most unqualified admiration at their 
Se ee, aed, F. amyeroogeenle : : unparalleled ingenuity of construction. Mr. Wertheimber had the honour of 
Delhi; they raised their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial com- sane tye ot Wil adans Choad Wednesdéy the Oth 
mission ; their public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles; and their mint | 90 toMuction to the roya" presence, vt Windsor Mastie, on ¥) ednesday the Ot 

stents only the leapicad nein “ instant, when both her majesty and Prince Albert were graciously pleased to 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English rulers of his ea an ee machines, and to order two of each sort to be 
country in the eame relation in which Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the last | *"P! ” , si ‘i 
Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, sur 4 ' . — ‘ 
rounded by princely magnificence. He was approached with the outward marke FRENCH SKETCH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
of reverence, and his name was used in public instruments ; butin the govern- Our readers may not be sorry tosee the opinions entertained by one of the 
ment of the country he had less real share than the youngest writer or cadet in | ablest! of the French periodicals, the Revue des Deux Mondes, cf the great 
the Company’s service. Conservative leader in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel. The Sketch 

The English couneil which represented the Company at Calcutta, was con-| written by Duvergier de Hauranne, and, though tinctured with Liberal views, is 
stituted on a very different plan from that which has since been adopted. At] yet marked by general fairness and discrimination :— Britannia. 
present the Governor is, as to all executive measures, absolute. He can de- SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
clare war, conclude peace, appoint public functionaries or remove them, In Op: “Sir Robert Peel, the son of a rich manufacturer, does not from his birth 
position to the unanimous sense of those who sit with him council. They }belung to the English aristocracy ; but destined from early youth toa political 
are, indeed, entitled to know ail that is done, ° discuss all “yr is done, to ed life, he entered Parliament immediately after attaining his majority, and in 
vise, to remonstrate, to send home protests. ut It is with the governor that | 1812, when twenty-four years of age, was Secretary of State for Ireland. In 
the supreme power resides, and on him that the whole responsibility rests. | 1818, from reasons more of a personal than a political character, he quitted this 
This system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas in spite of important post, without, however, withdrawing his support from the Tory Mi- 
the strenuous opposition of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the nistry, and, in 1821, he succeeded Lord Sidmouth as Minister of the Interior. 
best that was ever devised for the government of a country where no materials In 1822, when Mr. Canning succeeded Lord Castlereagh, Sir R. Peel remained 
can be found for a representative constitution. In the time of Hastings the | in the Ministry. Two distinct tendencies were then remarked in him. In 
governor had only one vote in council, and, in ease of an equal division, a cast-| everything which regarded either home or foreign policy, Sir R. Peel showed 
ing vote. It therefore happened not unfrequently that he was overruled on the | himself faithful to the old Tory traditions, and a decided enemy to all reform. 
gravest questions ; and it was possible that he might be wholly excluded, for In everything connected with the criminal and administrative laws of the coun- 
years together, from the real direction of publie affairs.—[ To be continued. ] try, he gave proof of an enlightened and even bold mind. Thus he was seen, 


on the one hand, warmly supporting the Alien Bill, opposing Catbolic emanci- 

pation, praising the boly alliance ; and on the other hand, lessening punish- 
Sununary. ments, reforming the jury, and limiting the powers of justices of the peace. 
Thanks to this double character, Sir Robert possessed the twofold advan- 
tage of preserving the favour of the old Tories, and, to a certain extent, 
gaining that of the Reformers. . 

“ Towards the end of 1820, however, and under the impartial presidency of 
Education Committee of the Privy Council.—Her Majesty has appointed | Lord Liverpool, there in reality existed two parties in the Ministry, that of Lord 
Lord Wharncliffe, (President of the Council,) Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Buck-| Eldon and Lord W estmoreland, and that of Mr. Canning and Mr. Robinson 
ingham, the Right Hon. H. Goulburn, Lord Stanley, Lord G. Somerset, and | (a!terwards Lord Goderich, and now Earl of Ripon.) the first refusing to the 
Sir J. Graham members of the Committee on the Subject of Education. sprit of the age the slightest coucession, particularly in anything connected 

The removal of the Sunderland Lighthouse from the north pier, in an entire with the Church, and the eyed aediaen ak on _ be pee of ee me 
state, to the eastern extremity of the pier, a distance of nearly 500 feet, was had ite day. ee - rae i sal oe vert seas bene "sf Ped Lie = 
safely and successfully accomplished on Thursday week. aang ° eines Ne oa i aa poeta " peg ore sli it mele + Fas sl 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has announced his intention of presenting cast he ed ae pny Aes agitias iced eek Uiaaae aii’ tiie Whi 

p : ; ; bered Mr. Canning, the Prime Minister, formed an alliance with the Whigs, 
an annual prize of £50 to the most cistinguished boy at Eton, as modern lan- and called into his cabinet the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lanedowne, Lord 
guages. The examination for the prize, next year, will be in French and Ita- Carlisle, and even the honourable chief of the Opposition party, Mr. Tierney, 
lan. Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland quitted the Ministry, and the public were 
a little surprised to see Sir Robert Pee! follow their example. For some time 
he took his seat on the neutral benches, and affected to proclaim himself the 
House Flies.—These troublesome little insects may be effectually destroyed | friend of Mr. Canning; but his friendship soon became bitter and offensive, and 
without the use of poison. Take half a teaspoonful of brown sugar, half a tea | afteta sharp provocation from Mr. Canning, he went and took bis seat in the 
spoonful of black pepper, and one tablespoonful of cream; mix them together, | place which had just been left by Mr. Brougham. From this day he became 
and place it in a plate in the room where the flies are troublesome, and they will | the leader of the ‘Tory Opposition et ’ 
soon disappear. ; ‘in 1828, after the death of Mr. Canning and the failure of the Goderich 

An Illustrious Farmer.—Prince Albert has become a British farmer, as the | Ministry, Sic Robert Peel became the prineipal man in the Wellington ik 
stock and crops on the Norfolk and Flemish farms, Windsor Great Park, formerly | *'Y> particularly after the friends of Mr, Canving—Mr. nao ape a 
occupied by King William 1V., have been valued to his Highness from the Crown ley, Mr. Grant, and Lord Palmerston—had separated from it. _ us eminen 
by Government order. situation he obtained favour and houvour with = pe ~— war RM 

The column of Antoninus Pius, at Rome, was struck by lightning on the 23d rage | in the oye 8 of the Torie 8, by freeh ju icial an a mintoteasive “ —— 

: ; n 1829, a great measure, that of emancipation, filled his political life, ic 
ult., which greatly damaged the pedestal and base, by stripping off part of the “ot aon ahi and serene, with agitation and troubles. In a single day the 
outer marble on which was the inscription, displacing the stone of the opposite idol of the Tories became the object of their execration, and the « pithets of 
angle, and removing two large pieces to a distance. traitor, apostate, monster, and even Papist, were not spared even by his best 

The Hamburgh Gazette, of the 24th ult., states, that the object of the con-| friends. The University of Oxford, of which he was the favourite representa- 
ference between the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, at Warsaw, | tive discarded him, and elected Sir Robert Inglis as his successor. We must 
was to take into consideration a proposal made by the British Government, for a | do Sir Robert Peel the justice to say that, far from bending beneath the storm, 
general disarming or diminution of all the fleets in Europe. his character became more firm and unbending. He accepted with as much re- 

Military Statistics. —Of the first 500 pupils of the military school at Fon- | solution of mind as greatness of soul the defiance which was hurled at him, and 
tainbleau 202 died on the field of battle, five rose to the rank of Lieutenant- | bis talents acquired in the strugg!e a vigour and an elevation which he was not 
Generals, 28 to that of Major Generals, 57 to those of Colonels and Lieutenant- | known to possess. Wounded to the heart, the ultra tories were slow to pardon 
Colonels. ‘The major part of the remaining rose to posts of eminence, as ser-| him, and for eighteen months the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, 
vants of the Crown, or in other civil professions. and Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, had to sustain the shock of an 

Ancient and Modern Travelling.—On the opening of the Strasburgh Rail- | oppositica in which were united Lord Gre y and Lord erate seem g 
way, on Sunday fortnight, a grand dinner was given at Mulhausen. One in- | Lord W inchilsea, Mr. Brougham and Sir Edward Knatchbu ,* ir a he i : 
scription on the walls of the dining-room ran thus :—* In 1500, the journey from | son and Sir Robert Inglis, without taking inte pong cst ger ss s h 
Mulhausen to Strasburgh occupied eight days; in 1600, six days; in 1700, four | Mr Canning.—Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Grant, and Lord Pa merstou _ - _— 
days ; in 1800, two days ; in 1841, two hours.” of George lV. on the —_w- of his Nee ol dik canclan i a — 

, . . acquired a majority, and there was a great cha ' ; wh 

A Relies of Napoleon.—A Frankfort paper states, that a furrier at Dresden, ihe poh atte gg he 1g haere | at het Sidiendd deinen. sod shee 
who had made a fur cap for the Emperor Napoleon on his return from Russia, ; on ye y |. A few months afterwards, overpowered by the 
and kept by him the capof the Emperor which had been given asa model, had | Peale on quae * ag oh : be a ee ee nat we be 
bequeathed it, at his death, to his family, and that the present possessor of it, | POPY ~ movement, We ¢ Osis _ e I 5 ’ 
on the occasion of the visit of M. Thiers to Dresden, offered to sell it to him for | Grey came to the head of affairs. 


best possible period, appears to have been groundless, as, from information. 


New Peers.—It is believed that several new peers will be made in November. 
In addition to those before alluded to, it is said that Sir George Murray (Mas-- 
ter-General of the Ordnance) will be called to the House of Lords; and that 
Sir Charles Coote, Sir Francis Burdett, and Sir John Gerard, the Tory Catholic 
Baronet, will also have peerages. Mr. Bushe, Chief Justice of Ireland, will 

robably have a peerage, on his expected resignation ; and it is said that Dr. 
Leia? the Irish barrister, will also have a coronet. 








The son of Dr. Buckland, the eminent Oxford geologist, obtained a contested 
writership of Eton School, valued at £800 a-year, on Wednesday week, after a 
severe competition. 


About 600 horses were recently shipped from Dover for the French Cavalry 
and there are about 2,500 horses in all contracted for. 


2 ° ‘ . Ioel j “1e 
1,500 dollars (5,835f.) M. Thiers said, he was glad to see so much sympathy “F ve this period the life Sir Robert ron ncaee yred corte bi t 

st Napoleon i Saxon family, but could not think of depriving them of such “ When in 1832, the Reform Bill wae introduced, two-thirds o! his party 
for 1 oo _— pot enter haeestn putt were discouraged, and would have sought a last consolation in acts of vio- 
a relic at any : 


M P .: > . _- sie 
lence. Quite as firm, and more moderate than ever, Sir Robert Peel unhesi 


} ] 
tatingly accepted les faits accomplis, and only sought to make them corvisenie 
to the triumph of his opinions. It was then he was seen, profiting by the re- 


Rare and Curious Books.—Among the sale of curious books of the late Geo. 
Chalmers’ Library, there was a copy of Wolsey’s Grammar, with the directions 
for the school, written by the Cardinal himself; also, Marlowe's tragedy of 


eg action which naturally follows every great political effort, to hold out a hand on 
“ Richard Duke of York,” from which Shakspeare has unceremoniously pla- the one side to those who began to be alarmed by the progress of ideas of re- 
giarized, was knocked down to Mr. Rodd, at £131; the highest price ed be- form, and to hold wita the other the trembling remains of the old Tory party, 
fore brought by a single play was £97 for the * Taming of the Shrew.” . 


and thus to lay the foundation of a great party, who, under a new name, should 
Census of Chester —From the census of the city of Chester, it appears | re¢ gnise bim as its chief No one can, besides, be ignorant of what an admi- 











there are of inhabited houses 4,800 ; uninhabited, 406 ; building, 291; females] rayle struggle he sustained in 1835, when, suddenly recalled from Italy by 
vithin the city, 10,667; males, 12,708 ; total, 23,375. The population in| royal caprice he attempted, and without hope of success, a premature enter- 
1801 was 15,052; in 1831, 21,363 prise, and which deranged all his combinations. No one is ignorant of tne 

The Niger Expedition —Letters from Cape Coast Castle, dated the 28th | firmness he displayed in 1839, when, cho1ged by the Queen to ram — hey na 
July, report the steam-vessels composing this expedition to have arrived there | binet, he endeavoured to exercise even in the Royal palace the rights of a — cn 
from Sierra Leone; the Soudan on the 15th, the Albert on the 19th, and the | Minister, and preferred renovneing power to take it In an ince ete an — 
Wilberforce on the 24th of that month. The apprehensions entertained by } tilated state. No one, in fine, bat well kr ws by what skill and coo pe “eye xs 
some persons previous to its departure from England, that the expe ition might } rance he sueceeded, in the midst of so mauy obstacles, in overcom'ng the ™m 
arrive at the mouth of the Niger somewhat late for asccnding the river at the } jority—at first in Parliament, and then 


ithe country, without the sacriuce 


ng 
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one of his épinions, and without making to the passions and impatience of his ; Anna were Generals Jose Maria Tornel and Jose Ignacio Guttierrez, and, on that | that youth may be made a point of mitigation in the offender's favor, and that 


friends a single concession which he had afterwards cause toregret. It is re- 
marked, with reason, that as chief of the Conservative party, Sir Robert Peel | 
never loses an opportunity to call to mind the principles which placed the house | 
of Hanover on the throne, and to proclaim the preponderance of the House of | 
Commons ; for there is in this pre-eminence of Parliamentary over monarchical 
principle, and of the lower over the upper House, nothing but what is pleasing 
to the son of the manufacturer of Tamworth. 





Che Albion. 





of Bustamente, Generals Valentin Canalizo, and Benito Quijano. 


Art. 1. From this moment are-established the intimate and cordial relations 
which ought to exist between all the members of the great Mexican family ; 
and henceforth, whether citizens or soldiers, they shall not be molested for 
their opinions which have been expressed either by word or by deed ; and the | 





some degree of clemency may be extended towards him. 


*,* We have received a communication from a gentleman at Coburg, in Ca- 
nada, relative to Capt. Truscott’s claim to the priority in the application of the 
Indian Paddle to steam boats. The writer, we perceive from the date of his 


Generals in chief and the belligerent forces pledge themselves that this amnesty 
shall be perpetual and sincere. 


Art. 2. The acts of the government of His Ex. Gen. D. Anastasio Busta- 
mente, and also of the provisional government which succeeds his, since the 


| letter, could not have seen Mr. Baird’s reply to Capt. Truscott, which appeared 
| in our paper of the 6th inst. We would beg to suggest to our correspondent the 
| advantage of allowing this matter to remain in the hands of the two principals, 


“ At the age of fifty-three, Sir Robert Peel is, without doubt, one of the 
most consummate statesmen that England ever possessed, and one of the most 
worthy to conduct the affairsof a great country. He is not a first-rate orator, 














and his speeches in general have little chance of being handed down to poste- 
rity as models of classic eloquence ; but he has a clear straight forward methodical 
way of expressing himself which produces great effect without aiming at it. He 
also possesses a merit which, as chief of the cabinet or of the opposition, is of 
great value—viz., that of treating all subjects with equal facility. General 
policy, political economy, finances, civil or criminal legislation, or war, all is 
equally within the knowledge of Sir Robert Peel, and on all matters he shows 
himself possessed of the clearest understanding, and the most remarkable clear- 
sightedness. ‘Thus, after a long discussion, where losing sight of the princi- 
pal question, many orators run into a thousand digressions and transform the de- | 
bate into a kind of tournament, it is delightful to see Sir Robert Peel rise, and | 
by a few serious and firm remarks call back attention to the real matter under | 
‘discussion. He is equally unmoved by the offensive provocations of his ene | 
mies, and the injurious suspicions of his friends, ana proceeds in his argument 
with the same sang froid; but when once engaged he never retrogrades.” | 


—E | 
THE AUTHOR OF “ JUNIUS’ LETTERS.” | 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

When Warren Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General, one of the | 
four new councillors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced servant of the Company, was | 
then in India. The other three, General Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. | 
Francis, were sent out from England. | 

The ablest of the new councillors was, beyond all doubt, Philip Francis. His | 
acknowledged compositions prove that he pessessed considerable eloquence and | 
information. Several years passed in the public offices had formed him to ha- | 
bits of business. His enemies have neverdenied that he had a fearless and | 
manly spirit ; and his friends, we are afraid, must acknowledge that his estimate 
of himself was extravagantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his deport- | 
ment was often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of intense bitterness, | 
and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without adverting for a 
moment to the question which his name at once suggests to every inind. Was 
he the author of the Letters of Junius? Our own firm belief is, that he was. 
The external evidence is, we think, such as would support a verdict in a civil, | 
nay, inacriminal proceeding. The handwriting of Juniusis the very peculiar 
handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and 
connexions of Junius, the following are the most important facts which can be 
considered as clearly proved: first, that he was acquainted with the technical 
forms of the secretary of state’s office; secondly, that he was intimately ac- | 
quainted with the business of the war office; thirdly, that he, during the year 
1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of speeches, par- 
ticularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly resented | 
the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of deputy secretary-at-war ; fifth- 
ly, that he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. 
Francis passed some years in the secretary of state’s office. He was subse- | 
quently chief clerk of the war-cffice. He repeatedly mentioned that he had | 
himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chatham; and some of those speeches 
were actually printed from his notes. He resigned his clerkship at the war- 
office from resentment at the appointment of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord 
Holland that he was first introduced into the public service. Now here are | 
five marks, all of which ought tobe found in Junius. They are al! five found 
in Francis. We do not believe that more than two of them can be found in | 
any other person whatever. If this argument does not settle the question, | 
there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way. The style o 
Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of Junius; nor are we disposed to 
admit, what is generally taken for granted, that the acknowledged composi- 
tions of Francis are very decidedly inferior to the anonymous letters. The 
argument from inferiority, at all events, is one which may be urged with at | 
least equal force against every claimant that has ever been mentioned, with the 
single exception of Burke, who certainly was not Junius. And what conclu- 
sion, after all, can be drawn from mere inferiority? Every writer must pro- 
duce his best work ; and the interval between his best work and his second 
best work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will say that the best letters of | 
Junius are more decidly superior to the acknowledged works of Francis, than | 
three or four of Corneille’s tragedies to the rest; than three or four of Ben 
Johnson’s comedies to the rest; than the Pilgrim's Progress to the other 
works of Bunyan; than Don Quixote to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, 
it is certain that the Manin the Mask, whoever he may have been, was a 
most unequal writer. To go no further than the letters which bear the sig- 
nature of Junius ;—the letter to the king, and the letters to Horne Tooke, have 
little in common, except the asperity: and asperity was an ingredient seldom | 
wanting in the writings or in the speeches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing that Francis was Junius, | 
is the moral resemblance between the two men. It is not difficult, from the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known to have been written by Ju- 
niva, and from his dealings with Woodfall and others, to form a tolerably cor- } 
rect notion of his character. He was clearly a man not destitute of real patri 
otism and magnanimity—a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind. But | 
he must also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent, a | 
man prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence 
for public virtue * Doest thou well to be angry ? was the question asked in 
old time of the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, ‘I do well.’ This was 
evidently the temper of Junius; and to this cause we attribute the savage cru- 
elty which disgraces several of his letters. No man is so merciless as he who, 
under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antipathies with his duties. It | 
may be added, that Junius, though allied with the democratic party by com- | 
mon enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic politician. While at- 
tacking individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the laws of | 
literary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts of old institutions with a 
respect amounting to pedantry; pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour, | 
and contemptuously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds, that, if they | 
wanted votes, they might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. All this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely any change, for 
character of Philip Francis. i 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should have been willing at 
that time to leave the country which had been so powerfully stirred by his elo- 
quence. Every thing had gone against him. That party which hé ciearly pre- | 
ferred to every other, the party of George Grenville, had been scattered by the | 
death of itschief ; and Lord Suffolk had led the greater part of it over to the 
ministerial benches. The ferment produced by the Middlesex election had 
gone down. Every faction must have been alike an object of aversion to Ju- 
nius. His opinions on domestic affairs separated him from the ministry ; his 
opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circumstances, he 
had thrown down his pen in misanthropic despair. His farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the 19th of January 1773. In that letter, be declared that 
he must be an idiot to write again; that he had meant well by the cause and the 
public ; that both were given up ; that there were not ten men who would act 
steadily together on any question. ‘ Butit is all alike,’ he added, ‘vile and | 
contemptible. You have never flinched that I kuow of; andI shall always re- 
joice to hear of your prosperity.’ These were the last words of Junius. 
year from that time, Philip Francis was on his voyage to Bengal. 
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The Bark Anahuac, from Vera Cruz, brings highly important news from 
Mexico. The intestine commotions of that peautiful but ill governed country, 
have subsided, and peace is for the present re-established, by the return of Santa 
Anna to power, and a pacification and indemnity with regard tothe past. An 


armistice of two days was agreed to on the 27th September, between Santa | 


Anna and Bustamente, with a view to the arrangements for putting an end to | 
the war, and preliminaries were speedily settled. On the 28th, a communication 
was made by Santa Anna to the supreme government, consisting of bases fora 
re-organization thereof, one clause of which was to the effect that a Junta com- 
posed of two deputies from each department be appointed, by Santa Anna, to 
designate in whom shall be vested the Executive power provisionally. On the | 
5th October, Santa Anna addressed Bustamente in order to bring about a final | 
interview, this was acceced to by the rival commander, end on the following day | 
two commissioners on each side met, midway between the two camps, when the | 
articles subjoined were agreed to. The commissioners on the part of Santa } 


7 | 
| unfortunate delinquent is, suffering his zeal to outrun his discretion, and to have | 


Ist of last August, of whatever nature they may be, shall be submitted to the | 
approval of the first Constitutional Congress ; and to the same body shall be 
submitted the acts of the provisional Executive who is installed according to 
the bases adopted by the army of operations under command of his Ex. D. An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna. 

[Article 3rd pledges the two commanders in chief to use their influence with | 
the new government which may be established, in behalf of the officers of the 
two armies respectively. ] 

Art. 4. On the ratification of the present Convention by their Excellencies 
the Generals iu Chief of the belligerent forces, those posted at Guadalupe shall 
be placed under the orders of His Excellency General D. Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, who shall award to them the consideration merited by the soldiers | 
of this part of the army, who have so much contributed to achieve the indepen- | 
dence of the country, and whose energy and intrepidity will be of service in | 
any foreign war. Ce 

Art. 5. The present Convention shall be ratified in three hours after it is sign- | 
ed by the Commissioners of each party. Presa de la Estanzuela, Oct. 6, 1841, 
haif palf past 9 o’clock, P. M. 

VALENTIN CANALIZzo, 

Jose Maria Tornet, 
This Convention is ratified. 
This Convention is ratified. 





Benito Quisano, 
Jose Ienacto GuUTTIERREZ. 
Antonio Lopez pe Santa ANNA. 
Anastasio BusTamManre. 

In appointing the representatives of departments, according to the above, 
Santa Anna would seem to exhibit his determination to hold on to Texas, for he no- 
minated two for that section. Probably all the members so nominated were 
aware of his intention, for they were near at hand, and commenced their func- 
tions on the 9th Oct., by appointing their Appointer as Provisional President of 
the Mexican Republic. The army of Santa Anna entered the capital on the 
7th October, and the flag of the new President now waves throughout Mexico 

It is stated that commerce is once more beginning to flourish there, and that 
commodities to a considerable amount are finding their way into the interior 
The timid and perhaps the prudent, however, do not spesulate much ; for the 
new President of Mexico has not yet declared his intentions. The Texan cam- 
paign must undoubtedly rankle in his mind, but as for his chance of recovering 
that country, it would be the height of absurdity even to dream of it. It may 
be a sore place in his mind, connected as it must be with humiliating reminis- 
cences,but the sooner he shall bid adieu to all the’delusive hope of re-subjugating 
Texas, why—the better for his peace. The thing is too absurd to be thought 
of seriously. 

We commence to-day another of those masterly biographical articles, from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas Babbington Macaulay, which have so often graced the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review. We call them masterly, although they all 
abound with that bitterness of invective and severity of refection which mark 





| the writings of that gentleman, and which perhaps are the result of his origin- 


al idiosyncracies, and the complexion pf his politics. But they are copious in 


detail, they display an intimate acquaintance with facts, even when they draw 
| erroneousdeductions from given premises, they are beautiful in language, and 


their course is flowing and consequent. ‘That the course of his occasional bit- 
terness ist) b2 found in the bearings of his own pulitical opinions may be 


fairly deduced from the observation that in his summaries of the lives of Lord 


| Bacon, Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, and others of similar bias, the largest 


measure of his severity is bestowed, whilst on that of Sir James Mackintosh, 
and those of his own political sentiments, he is lenient and laudatory. With all 


' these exceptions to his infallibility, Mr. Macaulay is nevertheless to be read 


with close attention and respect, because he is largely informed, and we are not 
inclined to doubt the honesty of his purpose. 

But of the biographies of distinguished men, particularly of those so very 
near to our own time, there is not one perhaps so difficult to treat as this of 
Warren Hastings. A man entrusted with so large a share of almost irrespon- 


sible power, at a period when British authority hung loose in India, where the 


| cupidity of India directors at home, and the temptations to indulge that passion 


abroad were so manifest, it is hard to take into the grasp all the circumstances 
which actuated the conduct of the first governor-general ; it is still harder to 


| estimate the moral restraints which held him back, or the motives which im- 


pelled him in the general course of action, which has been viewed, to say the 
least of it, rather by its effects than by its causes. Certain we deem it,—al- 
though this is not the place to enter upon it—that all the severity with which 


writers hostile to Hastings and his Indian policy have inflicted upon him and hs 


memory, can be amply repelled by counter-argument, well substantiated. 
Hastings and his government in India were offered to the English people, like 


a scape-goat, in much the same spirit as the injured Byng was some time before 
! 


him. Both have served as outlets to the national effervescence ; and while 
Burke in the bitterness of invective, clothed in all the fascination of classical 
language, and Sheridan in the caustic humour and wit which were his brilliant 
qualities, were heaping “ Pelion upon Ossa’’ of abuse upon the devoted victim, 
—whilst he was held up a spectacle of horror to the world, for years a monster 
of cruelty and a public robber, did not these celebrated men well know in their 
secret souls,that they were offering a sacrifice at the shrine of their own political 
deities! In the tardy course of time the innocence of Hastings was established, 
but like the assistance to Dr. Johnson, offered too late, it could convey little sa- 
tisfaction to his wounded feelings, and in fact, he survived his triumph but for 
ashort time. It will be found, however, by all who search earnestly into the 
history of British India at that eventful period, that his errers as compared with 
his services are but as spots upon the disk of the sun; and the candid spirit 
will at once admit the difficulty of human nature generally to pursue so open, 
honest, and decided a course as that which marked the career of Warren Has- 
tings. 

Among the passages, represented by Mr. Macaulay, as of the greatest atroci- 
ty, it will be seen that he dwells on the assistance rendered by the British arms, 
to Sujah Dowlah against the Rohillas. ‘This shows how blind, or at least one 
sided, men of warm feelings are apt to be. He admits that expeditions were 
common, and had been so from time immemorial, by people from the west and 
north-west of the mountainous regions beyond the boundaries of India ; that 
the tide of conquest never ebbed back again towards those regions, yet when av 


both of whom, we have no doubt, are fully competent to protect their own re- 
putation. Capt. Truscott has iaade his statement, and Mr Baird has replied to 
it, and should we insert the letter before us, it might produce another volunteer 
advocate in favor of the Captain, and thus a door would be opened to an endless 
controversy. We trust the gentleman we now address will see the case in the 
light that we do, and allow us to let it stand as it is, unless Capt. T. or Mr. 
Baird themselves should have something farther to advance. 





The letter which we subjoin contains the statements of a lamentable catas- 
trophe, by which the officers, crew, and nearly two hundred passengers in the 
vessel there described are thrown into imminent distress, their case also being 
one in which all persons of benevolent feelings must sympathize. The miseries 
of the sufferers are still farther augmented from the state of that part of the is- 
land where the wreck ensued, and it is impossible to pass by without remark,the 
commendable zeal and alacrity with which such relief as could be afforded was 
supplied. We trust that the appeal there so forcibly made would be promptly 
responded to, and that there may not have to be added to this account the 
loss of human life, or increase of human suffering. 


Consulate of the U. S. of America, 
Havana, Oct. 28, 1841. 

To the British Subjects and American Citizens at Havana.—I! have this 
moment received intelligence of the loss of the ship John Taylor, of New 
York, with one hundred and seventy five steerage passengers, nen, women and 
children, besides a number in the cabin. In the gale of the night of the 18th 
inst., after losing her sails and masts, she was driven ashore on the south coast 
of this Island, at Punta de! Holandes, between Cape Corrientes and Cape Anto- 
mo. One of the passengers only was lost The restare on shore The ship 
lies in a trough of sands, surrounded by coral rocks. On the 20th, she had not 
made any water; and should the weather moderate, it would be practicable to 
obtain provisions from her for the subsistence of the people on shore. The 
Captain of Partido of Guanes had taken such steps as he could to afford them 
succor ; but all who have perused the city papers for the jast week are aware 
that that part of the Island has been submerged by the recent deluge of rain, 
every rill being swelled into a torrent, whicn has swept away houses, cattle, 
provisions, the growing crops, and the soil prepared for planting. This is the 
condition of the country at the moment when the disaster to the John Taylor 
has occurred ; the land is flooded, the roads are impassable, and a dearth of 
every necessary of life exists. 

Such being the circumstances, the situation of the sufferers from this wreck 
can be readily conceived ; and the appeal which it makes to humanity will be 
felt by every one. The steerage passengers, doubtless, are British emigrants 
to the United States: countrymen, therefore, both of Britons and Americans ; 
and having claims both upon their brethren by the land of their birth, and their 
brethren by the land of their adoption.—They are, in all probability, destitute 
of every thing; of the means of present subsistence, and of getting away from 
the spot on which they have been cast. The crew will come under my charge ; 
and the cabin passengers are perhaps able to command means so soon as they 
shall reach this place. But it is otherwise with the steerage passengers ; they, 
orthe far greater part of them, cannot but be absolutely dependent upon 
charity. 

Two of the cabin passengers, Mr. Low and Mr. Grant, are on their way to 
this place, to see what can be done for the sufferers, and are momentarily ex- 
pected. 

The emergency is most pressing, and admits not of a moment's delay. I beg 
leave, therefore, to suggest, that subscriptions be immediately made to meet It 5 
and I invite all persons, of either nation, to come forward with their contribu- 
ions, to be deposited in this office, or in such hands as they may prefer 


N. P. TRIST. 
Lord Morpeth has arrived in this City, from Albany and has taken up his 
abode at the Astor House, where, afier remaining a few days, he will probably 











visit Washington and a few other of the cities further south than this. Weun- 
derstand that his lordship intends visiting Canada early in the Spring. 

The good people of Boston are making magnificent preparations for the. re- 
ception of His Royal Highness the Prince of Joinville upon his arrival there, 
afterhis western excursion. Amongst other things a splendid ball, tobe given 
at Faneuil Hall is contemplated. 


Trial of McLeod.—Mr. Gould, the Stenographical Reporter, has just publish- 
ed the full and complete trial of Mr. McLeod, with all the speeches, examina- 
tion of witnesses, &c. Mr. Gould in preparing this very excellent Report was 
assisted by Mr. Fowler of Canada, where we have no doubt the work will 
have aready sale. It is a large octavo volume of upwards of 400 closely 
printed pages, and is sold at the low price of one dollar. It may be obtained of 
Messrs. Gould, Banks & Co., of New York, and William Gould & Co., Al- 
bany. 

Stanley Thorn —Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have published 
this very popular story in a large and handsome volume of 360 pages, with 
all the cuts and embellishments of the original. The cuts are from designs by 
Cruikshanks, and are executed with great skill by the artist. The author of 
Stanley Thorn is Henry Cockton, from whose pen we have had Valentine Vox? 
The Ventriloquist, &c. &c. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We feel gratified in being able to announce to our readers, that the following 
Plates will be presented to them will all the dispatch that can be used with due 
regard to the execution. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 
Of these the portrait of Wasnineron is now in very forward preparation ; it 


will be produced from the burin of the very excellent artist who engraved the 
portrait of The Duke of Wellington, already given, and the subject is taken 
from one of the most admired and approved likenesses of the illustrious original. 
We confidently expect to have it ready for publication by the latter part of 
January next, and it willbe followed by the other subjects with all possible ce- 
lerity. 

The Plates heretofore issued, and which have continually exhibited pro gres- 
sive improvement in delicacy of execution, will be sufficient warrant for all tha 





expedition is planned in India against these incursive people, it is to described in 


ground of action as any of those which had been casually mentioned as things 


| of course, and in which the invaders had come off with impunity and even with | 
| acquisition. 


Thus far, as regards general observation, on this very clever though prejudi- 
ced summary ; we may possibly have occasion to make additional remarks here- 


| after. | 





We omitted to state in our last that the officer who crossed the Canedian | 
frontier, and captured Grogan within the territories of the United States, hd 


| been brought to acourt martial, was tried for disobedience of orders,found guilty 


and dismissed. Jt is said that application had been made to Sir Richard Jack | 


son, the Commander-in-Chief, for a remission or Mitigation of the sentence, an | 


application which Sir Richard peremptorily refused te grant—so desirous is he | 
of avoiding any step which might call in question the integrity of the British 
Government in matters connected with the law of nations, and of giving | 
real offence to any power with which we are on terms of amity and intimate | 
relations. 


It is easily possible, however, to imagine a young man, for such the 


rashly performed an action for which his own reflections would afterwards con- 
demn him. Whilst, therefore, it is impossible to refuse approbation to the de- 
termined line of conduct adopted by Sir Richard Jackson, we cannot help hoping ' 


| shall succeed, and we need scarcely add that we are as desirous to produce ex. 
| terms of execration, although, to say the very worst of it, it had as good a | 


cellence in the graphic asin the literary portion of the journal. 

It is and has been always a matter of greal solicitude with us not only to se- 
Ject subjects of great and general interest, but also to have them executed in a 
manner worthy the attention of connoisseurs in art, and we think it is not arro- 
gating too much to say that the Plates of The Albion are in themselves well 
worth the subscription price of the journal. 





The Engravings of Windsor Castle for the Subscribers in Lower Canada. Bytown, 
Cornwall, &c., have been sent to Messrs. Armour & Ramsay at Montreal, who will 
forward them to their destination 

The Engravings for the Subscribers in Upper Canada, who rceeive their papers via 
Lewiston, have been sent to Messrs. J. F.Smith & Co.,Toronto,who will forward them 
to their destination. 

The Subscribers in’Baltimore who have not received their Plates, will please to ap- 
ply to Mr. W. Taylor. News Agent, North street 

The Engravings for the subscribers in New Orleans have this day been sent per 

| steam ship Savannah, to Mr Geo. Allen, our agent there. 

The Engravings for the subscribers in Charleston have also been sent by the same 
steamer to Mr. Geo. Oates our agent 

The E.igravings for the subscribers in Mobile and Montgomery, Ala., have been sen 
per ship Salem. . 

The Engravings for the subscribers in Savannah, Geo., have been sent per Brig Au- 

| gusta 
, The Engravings continue to be forwarded to the subscribers in other places,per mall 


as fast as they are printed, 





_ = 


SY! ARE PIANO, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris, the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
> Pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin, Also, orders re- 
ceived for Erard’s Harps. nov20°6t 




















GLEE AND MADRIGAL POETRY.—No. 6. 
FAIREST DAUGHTER OF THE DAY. 


GLEE FOR THREE VOICES.—R. SPOFFORTH. 
(Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 
Fairest daughter of the day, 
Lovely goddess, sprightly May, 
Now is come, with roses crown'd, 
Painting where she treads the ground. 
Lo! she comes, and in her train, 
Songs, and dances o’er the plain ; 
Trees, bedeck’d with choicest bloom, 
Spreading round their sweet perfume. 
Winter is no longer seen, 
Fields, and bushes, all are green ; 
Nature now, in liv’ry gay, 
Welcomes in, the month of May. 
New Ladies Magazine, May, 1786. 


HARK! THE LARK AT HEAV'N’S GATE SINGS. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—DR. COOKE. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 
Hark! the lark at heav’n's gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins t’arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. 
And winking Maybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With ev’ry thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise.-—Shakspeare's Cymbeline. 


COME, BOUNTEOUS MAY! 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—R. sPOFFORTH. 
(Alto, 2 Tenors, and 2 Bass.) 


Come, bounteous May! in fullness of thy might, 
Lead briskly on the mirth-infusing hours ; 
All recent from the bosom of delight, 
With nectar nurtur’d and involv’d in flow’rs. 
By Spring's sweet blush, by Nature’s teeming womb, 
By Hebe's dimply smile, by Flora’s bloom, 
For Venus self demands thee come.— WIL. Tuompson. 


NOW IS THE MONTH OF MAYING. 
MADRIGAL FOR FIVE VOICES.—T. MORLEY. 
(Treble, Alto, Tenor, and 2 Bass ) 
Now is the month of Maying, 
When merry lads are playing,—Fs, la, la. 
Each with his bonny lass, 
A dancing on the grass.—Fa, la, la. 
The spring clad all in gladnesse, 
Doth laugh at winter’s sadnesse.—Fa, la, la. 
And to the bagpipes’ sound, 
The Nimphs tread ovt their gfound.—Fa, la, la. 
Fye then, why sit thee musing, 
Youth’s sweet delight refusing. —Fa, la, la. 
Say daintie Nimphs, and speake, 
Shall we play barley-breake.—Fa, la, la. : 
Morley’s publication,—1595. 


rr 
PHILOSOPHIC NUTS. 
By Edward Johnson, Esq. Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.” No. 9. 

Simpkin. 

Mr. eipeon continues to crack his philosophic nuts. Stripping off from all 
kinds of Words their outermost shell, he supposes that he can discover, snugly 
embedded beneath, the kernel and philosophy of Things. 

It is an undertaking that will challenge more remark when more complete : 
but it is fair to say, at present, that the zeal and ingenuity of the author, in 
working out his theory, deserve all possible encouragement. What he says, 
even where he pushes his view to something of an absurd extreme, is highly 
suggestive, and cannot fail to be of profit. For every nut Mr. Johneon himself 
cracks, he hands over two or three to be cracked by the reader; and the exertion 
is advantageous. 

Here is a random extract; full of matter for thought :— 

“* Ghost—the Anglo-Saxon word for wind, or breath. Our word gust—as 
gust of wind—is the same word without the &. We also say, a ‘ Freath of 
wind.’ What is a ghost, then! Put yourhand out of the window and you will 
feel it, if the wind is blowing. To give up the ghost is to give up the breath 
that is in one—that is, to cease to breathe. Psyche, the Greek word, which we 
translate by the Anglo-Saxon word sawl, now spelled soul, signifies wind or 
breath, from psycho, to blow or breathe. And the Anglo-Saxon sawl (now soul) 
signifies life. he word animus, from the Greek anemos, also means wind, or 
breath. Animals, therefore, are things which breathe.” 

And here, another: which Mr. Johnson might have connected with some well- 
known theories of the early Greek philosophers :— 

“ Memory—whatsoever is remembered. But to remember is a modern word. 
The old word was menan—and who can doubt for a moment that MCENAN, to 
remember, and mazLan, to speak, are one and the same word? The substitution 
of one liquid letter for another, / for n, is not worth a consideration. For when 
there was nothing to guide the pronunciation but the ear, it would have been 
more strange had it not happened, than that it has happened. To remember, or, 
as we formerly said, and sometimes, say still, to be remembered of a thing, sig- 
nifies, therefore, fo be spoken to over again by that thing. A figurative mode of 
indicating that effect which objects have upon us, which enables us to draw or 
describe them, when we no longer see them. If you want to know what that 
effect is, you must here, as in every other instance, appeal to your senses and 
they will tell you. In using this word tell, I use the same figure of speech 
which our ancestors resorted to in this very word menan ; and also in the phrase 
methinks—that is, me telleth, or something tells me. It seems to me both a very 
beautiful and very apposite figure of speech, when a man is remembering a thing, 
to say that that thing is speaking to him again. When he remembers what he 
has read or heard said, then words are the things which speak to him over again. 

“Thus the true senses of the words remembering and thinking, and also the 
true operations which these indicate, form, I think, a beautiful and strongly con- 
firmatory illustration of each other. 

“But, I have said, that all the words, even verbs, are the names of things. 
Of what thing is the verb mananthe name? Muen(q broad like a in father) 
is the Anglo-Saxon word for man. Mon an, therefore, signifies to do what 
man does, and what nothing else but man can do, viz. to speak. 

“* Mcan—as the meaning of a word—and what a man means when he speaks, 
To mean it this same word manan, to speak or remember. The participle 
meaning, therefore, signifies (something, anything) speaking. The phrase 
meaning of a word signifies (something, anything) spealing to me by virtue of 
the utterance of that word—that is, which the utterance of that word causes to 
speak to me—that is, causes me to remember. Whatever thing a word causes 
to speak to me—causes me to remember—is the meaning of that word. 

“The meaning which is 1n THE MAN before he puts it into words, is the lan 
guage which things are speaking to hin before he speaks himself—that is, the 
things which he remembers, And when a man says, ‘I mean’ so and so, he 
does but ‘ell you, in words, what things, in their own peculiar language, are 
telling him.” 

That will illustrate, very fairly, Mr. Johnson’s general design in this very 
clever publication—of finding, in the language of words a mere translation of 


things. 


SS. 
UNPUBLISHED WOKKS OF MOZART. 

About forty years ago, the Court Counsellor, M. André, of Offenbach, pur- 
chased from the widow of Mozart all the manuscripts left by that celebrated 
composer, and he now proposes to publish these works, amounting in number to 
280. The catalogue of the compositions, arranged in their chronological order, 
has been printed, and circulated among the most distinguished dilettani of Ger- 
many. The list contains oratorios,* masses, and operas—treasures, the exist- 
ence of which was previously unknown. There is also some other dramatic 
music—viz., & ballec intended for the opera of Jdomenco, and choruses, and 
symphonies for Gebler’s play of Thamos. There are several overtures, with 
orchestral accompaniments; divertimenti, serenades, and marches, for brass and 
other insiraments ; together with quintetts, septetts, &c. On the margins of 
these musical manuscripts, there are notes in the hand-writing of Mozart and 
his father. ‘These notes will be preserved in the published copies of the post- 
humous works, and they will doubtless very considerably enhance their interest 

The manuscripts possess a value independently of their importance as musi- 
cal compositions, inasmuch as they shew Mozart's manner of writing from early 
boyhood to the time of his death. ‘The notes, which are exceedingly small and 
neat, are scattered over the paper like flying atoms, thus affording evidence of 
that facility of creative genius for which the great composer was so remarkable 
The rarity of corrections and erasures proves the uninterrupted clearness of his 
ideas. ‘The publication of these long-hidden treasures is an event which wil! 
doubtiess be bailed with delight in the musical world. 


* Among the oratorios there is one composed by Mozart at the age of ten. 






Varieties. 


Anecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds.—He returned to England in 1752, and the | 
first reception of his works speaks volumes on the perversion with which he had 
to combat, and which he had the glory of combating so successfully. The ar- 
tists were, of course, the foremost to denounce the heresy against the establish- 
ed and orthodox mode of portrait-painting which was implied in the boldness | 
and freedom of his conceptions an? the brilliancy of his colouring. His old | 
master, Hudson, was the first to exclaim. Having looked for some time at a | 
portrait which Reynolds had painted, and seeing, probably, nothing of his own | 
manner left, he cried out, “ By G—, Reynolds, you don’t paint so well as you | 
did!” Ellis, a face-maker, who had studied under Kneller, remonstrated on his | 
imprudence: “Ah! Reynolds, this will never do: why, you don’t paint the | 
least like Sir Godfrey!” The painter argued the point with his senior, who, at 
length, walked out of the room in astunishment, exclaiming, ‘‘ Shakspeare in 
poetry and Kneller in painting, damme !”—Pictorial History of England. 


Paris Municipal Police: strange System of Keeping Accounts.—A barber, 
named Linion, was brought before the Police-court, charged with having cus- 
tomers in his house after midnight. The barber: “It is the fault of this per- 
som, Merlon, who is in the court. As he has not time to be sha- 
ved during the day, he will come to be shaved late at night.” The 
President: ‘‘You ought not, at all events, to disturb the public peace. 
There were cries issuing from your house as if you had been committing mur- 
der.” Merlon: “ He was shaving; that’s almost the samething.” The Pre- 
sident : ‘‘ Was it you, then, Merion, who were crying out as if you were being 
flayed?” Merlon: “ Yes: in fact, he was flaying me,—{a general laugh)—he 
has cut me horribly.” The barber: ‘It is true, but I made a mistake.” Mer- 
lon: ‘‘ Did you not mean, then, to cut me?” The barber: ‘I do not say that. 
(Prolonged laughter.) I certainly did not mean to cut so deep.” —(Loud_ and 
continued laughter.) The President: ‘ Did you, then, cut him on purpose ?”’ 
The barber: ‘Indeed, I did, in the spirit of my order: you understand one 
does not like to be below his business.” The President and Merlon together: 
“And why ?” The barber: “ The whole affair is this: M. Merlon is not to be 
trusted, as he dues not pay ready money, he used to cheat me in the number of 
shaves for which he owed me; when he had twelve, he used to say that he 
had only six, so that I lost both my razors, my soap, and my time ; at last I de- 
vised a mode of keeping a reckoning not to be disputed.” The President : 
“How was that?” The barber: ‘‘ Every time that I shave him, I make a notch 
in his cheek , (general laughter;) when we count up, I look at his cheek, so 
many notches, so many shaves ; (renewed laughter ;) but the other day the ra- 
zor turned in my hands, I made the figure too large, and it was this which made 
him cry out and disturb the neighbourhood.” Amidst the general laughter the 
barber was condemned to pay the full penalty, and the President advised him to 
renounce, in future, his new system of keeping accounts. 

When the late Lord Clive was a boy, and once walking witha school-fellow 
through Drayton market, the two lads stopped to luok at a butcher killing a 
calf. ‘‘ Dear me, Bobby,” said the lad, “‘I would not be a butcher for all the 
world.” ‘ Why, I should not much like it,” said Clive ; “it’s a dirty beggarly 
business ; but I'd a plaguy deal rather bea butcher than a calf!” 

A Sporting Doctor.—The medical profession furnishes its quota of (fox- 
hunting) enthusiasts, and many highly honourable traits are recorded of them 
The following, for example :—A medical gentleman, of the name of Hanster, 
residing near Newbury, ordered his gardener to set a trap for some vermin that 
infested his garden. As ill luck would have it,a fox was found in it in the 
morning with his leg broken. On its being taken to the doctor, he exclaimed, 
‘* Why did you not call me up in the night, that I might set the leg?” Better 
late than never: he did set the leg: the fox recovered, and was killed in due 
form after a capital run.— Quarterly Review. 

A Scene on Board the Turkish Flag ship at Acre: Turkish Coolness and 
Politeness.—A colonel of the Turkish troops on board shortly found his way to 
the divan, which I had occupied. He was accompanied by a little negro boy, 
carrying his pipe. The latter lit the chibouk with due form, and presented it 
to his master, when I had an opportunity of witnessing what I think may be 
termed a proof of innate politeness in the Turk. It is a compliment which a 
Turk pays always to an equal to offer him his pipe, after he has himself taken 
a few whiffs ; but, at a moment like this, when one was not sure of his head on 
his shoulders from one minute to the other, it was hardly to be expected, if any- 
body lit a pipe, he should go to such lengths as to think of doing so for another. 
On the contrary, my friend offered it me as he would have done at any other 
time: and, I doubt not, would have been alike offended shad I refused him the 
compliment of accepting it. The little negro boy was still more cool and un 
concerned than his master. The colonel having been called away to attend up- 
on Selim Pasha, who was on the poop, young Sambo at once scrambled on the 
divan, as far as possible out of the window, impressed apparently with a great 
desire to see what all the noise was about outside. A stream of shot, during 
the action, continued to pass, ploughing up the water a few yards astern of 











the ship. The shot, striking in the water and rebounding upwards again,seem- 
ed to amuse the little negro vastly, and I could not but envy his ignorant 
equanimity, when, as frequently happened, one would come nearer than usual 
to where we were sitting, and the little fellow would rub his hands and show his 
teeth from ear to ear with delight. After an hour's firing, a gun in the for- 
tress, of very large dimensions, was observed to be solely directed at our ship, 
and a shot, which had severely wounded the mainmast, was thought to have 
been fired from it. Captain Lane and Mr. Walton pointed against it several of 
the main deck guns, and which shortly had the effect of silencing its fire.— United 
Service Journal. 


a 
VALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this paper, from impaired health, is desirous of 
disposing of one third of the entire property of his establishment, provided he 
can obtain the co-operation of a gentleman of talents and energy, who may be 
disposed to enter into an arrangement with him. 

The Property consists of— : 

Ist. The Albion newspaper and the printing materials. 

2d. The European, published at Liverpool on the day of the sailing of each 
steamer. 
3d. The Emigrant and Old Countryman newspaper, published at the office of 
the Albion every Wednesday. 
The advertiser holds the sole property of the above, all which is free and un. 
encumbered. 
If a satisfactory arrangement be made, it is the design of the present Editor 
and Proprietor to pass over to Europe for a few months for the perfect recovery 
of his health, and to open and establish such communications with political and 


literary friends, as will still more improve the Albion in all its departments, en- 
crease its influence and augment its already extensive circulation. 

All applications, which must be made to the Editor, will receive immediate 
and respectful attention. Price for one third $10,000. 





-PARTMENTS TO LET, with breakfast amd tea, in the lower part of the city, cone 
sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Plaee, between Barclay 
and Vesey streets. nov20tf 


CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 

fully solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
Harp having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has coneluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 
limited number of pupils* in addition to those he already has. The success which has | 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K_ has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi hthe Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

N.B Double, and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. nov20e.0.w3m 


CARD.—As some of the inmates of Miss Keogh’s family leave for the south in 

a few days, she would be happy to receive as Parlour Boarders four Ladies, 
whose society might contribute tothe pleasure of her family cirle. Young Ladies 
who wish to study French, are informed that they can be received from 9 to 3on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. 397 4th st., opposite Albion Place. novl3-3t 

















LADY, long accustomed to teaching, wishes to attend a few pupils, as daily Go- 
A verness to instruct them in the first rudiments of Education. She canbe well re- 
commended for ability, and kindness, and flatters herself that her method will be sa- 
tisfactory and advantageous to their advancement. Terms, and hours made suitable 
to the parents, and the age of the pupils. Apply, by letter, to E.L., box 468, Upper 
Post Office, or at the office of this paper. novi3-3tn c 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
@PHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in > 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OP THE EYE 
and 








l aug 27-tf 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 


} he WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine 
For sale by 











A. BININGER & Ce } 
14] Broadway. | 


November 20, 


AULDING INSTITUTE. —Yonkers, Westchester Co, N. Y., October 23, 1841. A 
Classical and Commercial Boarding School for boys. Number limited to 25 pupils: 
‘The above Institute will commence the winter term on the Ist November, Wm.Mur- 
inci} ¢ 
a tt be obtained at Mr. A. T. Goodrich’s bookstore, No.2 Barclay street, 
and the office of the Churchman, No. 111 street, N. Y. 
The French teacher in this establishment has special charge of the pupiis after school 
hours. oct30-2t* 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put “t: Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
rasted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “‘ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simileof his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 





NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lecturesin the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison,M D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Mantyn Payne, M. D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D. 

Chemistry—John Wm, Draper, M. D. ; ‘ 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common with the other students 
of the city, will, on the payment of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER. 

New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. 





DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons @ Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of Abia 4 College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manneis. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the Svhool effi- 
cient in every branch, The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easv, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 





LOBE HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD  espectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his frees. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. . : 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 


BRITISH AND’NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
Tu Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. I, 
Britannia, Cleland, ao 9, " 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommedations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. ; ; 

UP Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 





From New York From Bristol 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23.1 November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewardsfee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. ; 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation appiy personally or by letterto 
Au Qitf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
Tien of each month asfoilows: 
From New York From Havre 
ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (wew) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, iéth May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe os om 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to : 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, andfrom. ‘\avre on 
the iat, 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 











Ships. Masters. Days of —- from New-|Days of Sailing from Navre 
OTK. 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 

Francois ler, Ainsworth, an |. § “16, * ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 

Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 634, “og, * 5, * = 

Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 6} “ 24, “ 24, % 24 

Rhone, \J.A. Wotton, |“ 16, “ 16, “ 1¢June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 


Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, . Ss “.* & 8 8 








J ’ 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] “ 24, “ 24, 94 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderhold!} ** 16, “* 16, “ Ieiuly i, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, 6. Oh, Oo B® Bi” 8, e >”? Pe 8 
Duch d’OrjJeans,|A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t) “ 24, 24, 24 
Sully, \WCThompsor| “ 16, 6 16, “* 16fAug. 1, Dec 1, April 1 
lowa iw. W. Pell, Oo Gh, @ S,* fa 8 6 “« 8 


These vessels are all of the first class and an commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. . 

The priee ot pactnaese Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 

y stews ard, when required, at reasonable prices. ; 
by the Steward on board, on red SUN FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st2 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
<>" aie mnie lee a deed z renee er etah 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, “th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following orcer, viz :-— 

‘ ‘aptains. Jays of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
a | we York. Liverpool. 
y 9 nd © . € 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, {July 7, Nov. | fy Mar. 7j)Aug. 25, De c. > hy * 
Virginian, |Higgins, ae Slee 13, a 13/Sept J, Jan. 1; ay 5 
New York, |W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19 & 19} sae ’ 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, . > Pa — +44 ow « t 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, jAug. I, Dec. a Apri al a 25° , 








Independence, |Wortman, ~ a9 vy : | ’ 

; } “a, 72 i * y2/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 

Sheffield, F.P Allen, o +44 tnennenre fe Fs 
° 2 


Oxford, J. Rathbone, 


Siddons, N.B.Palmer,| ‘* 25 _ “ i a 25) = 13, : a8, “ 3 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May yj “ aS, “ hg “ 4 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| ** 4,5 7, Re a ee ; : 
S. Whitney, Thompson, —§ Tbe Fie 13 Nov 1, Mare h I, July ; 
Columbus, Cropper, Sey So BB, 19) * ae aa 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “25, ‘* 25, —“ 25) i 13, Fe m ih +4 
South America, |Bailey, \Oct 1, Feb. 1, June }| 7 a : sg rs . 
3. Washington,|A. Burrows, | “* 7, ‘* 7, * WF ow bat 

United ro iJ. G. Fisher, ein, - te oe 13 Dec i, April 1, Aug. : 
England, B. L. Waite, | “19, * 19, % 19 lee us « 
Garrick A. 8. Palmer, | ‘25, ‘ 25, ‘“ 2 “ 13, “ rc > « ie 
Europe, ta.C.MarshallNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1\ “ 19, 19, 19 


. » firstelass. and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
These ships are all of the first class, and ab bace 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is Sxed * $140, 
and from I iverpoo] to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, aud bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these shins will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or vackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
, Agents for ship” Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, ~~ _ on ve ne a 
Wh rand Cé dge COODIHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, RARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
7 yi 2 veffeld, and United States 
sfor ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and Un " 
— 7 om ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo’. : 
¥ scoe. and G Washington, 
s s Shakspeare. Independence, Roscoe and Geo 2 n 
- gpmmiaared . i RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
s, Sheridan, and Garrick , 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheri. em COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool, 
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